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LORIA 


Hike  On  Your  Bike 


Constance  Theiss,  '43 


PEDAL  uphill,  downhill,  over  bridge  and  over 
trail,  but  don't  pedal  too  fast!  That  is  the  ad- 
vice that  was  given  to  the  four  of  us  before  we 
started  on  our  bicycle  hike  through  New  England. 
We  had  two  weeks  in  which  to  see  as  much  of  the 
Northeastern  states  of  our  colorful,  historical  country 
as  we  possibly  could. 

Did  we  start  pedaling  from  New  York?  Oh  no  I 
We  took  the  over-night  steamer  to  Boston,  and  start- 
ed our  trek  via  bicycle.  Ten  miles  was  our  limit  for 
the  first  day.  We  started  from  Boston  at  7:30  A.M. 
that  first  Saturday.  By  eleven  o'clock  that  same 
morning  we  were  exhausted.  Oh  yes!  we  were 
cycling— we  had  seen  one  point  of  interest,  namely, 
Boston  College.  Since  we  were  typical  collegiate 
girls,  we  were  disappointed.  Not  in  the  buildings, 
but  to  our  dismay,  it  was  vacation  time,  and  all  of 
our  Boston  College  heroes  were  away — far  away^ 
from  the  campus.  We  saw  factories,  and  factory 
tenements,  and  we  had  to  stop  every  two  blocks  for 
a  red  light.  "It's  wonderful",  they  had  said.  We  were  tired  and  hungry,  and 
our  leg  muscles  ached  and  our  hands  and  faces  were  slimy.  Since  we  each 
had  $20.00  for  the  entire  two  weeks,  we  had  to  think  of  our  well-planned  bud- 
gets before  permitting  ourselves  to  stop  for  a  small  5c  "coke". 

The  second  day  we  were  nearing  Plymouth  Rock.  The  quaintness  of  Cape 
Cod  enchanted  us.  We  all  felt  refreshed  and  very  athletic,  because  Mrs.  Pop- 
pins,  mistress  of  the  Youth  Hostel  in  Homesville,  had  made  us  feel  very  much 
at  home.  She  petted  and  fed  us,  and  we  slept  in  beds  that  were  as  comfortable 
as  those  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Each  one  paid  exactly  fifty  cents  for  her  din- 
ner Saturday  night,  her  sleeping  quarters,  and  breakfast  Sunday  morning, 
"Perhaps  it  is  wonderful,"  we  thought. 

We  may  have  been  naive,  but  we  expected  Plymouth  Rock  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  monument  of  rock  formation,  but  to  our  surprise  it  was  merely 
a  large  stone.  The  guide,  dressed  in  Quaker  costume,  spoke  to  us  about  the 
$75,000.00  granite  canope  which  had  been  erected  over  the  rock,  and  then 
pxjssed  his  hat  around  for  a  collection  for  the  upkeep  of  the  monument.  We 
each  donated  five  cents,  which  left  us  $19.40  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 


Patricia  Loth 
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During  the  rest  of  the  week  we  cycled  north  again,  through  the  beautiful 
hills  of  the  Berkshires,  and  neared  the  mountain  chain  of  the  White  Mountains. 
At  each  hostel  where  we  stopped  to  spend  the  night,  we  made  new  acquain- 
tances and  appreciated  the  parental  affection  given  to  us  by  the  hostel  owners. 

The  fifth  day  we  crossed  the  border  line  and  went  into  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  were  so  excited  that  we  stopped  at  a  mountain  stream  and 
went  swimming  in  a  natural  pool.  Fir  trees  encircled  the  crystal  clear  water  and 
cast  a  green  shadow  over  our  intimate  world.  The  orange  rays  of  the  sun  en- 
hanced the  blue  of  the  sky. 

We  were  seven  miles  from  our  hostel  town,  when  Mary  Ann  called  to  the 
three  of  us.  She  had  stopped,  and  when  we  turned  to  see  what  her  trouble 
was,  a  sad  sight  confronted  us.  Mary  Ann's  bicycle  had  a  flat  tire.  She  was  the 
only  one  in  the  group  who  had  pneumatic  tires.  Should  two  of  us  ride  on  and 
come  back  with  an  air  pump?  Should  she  ride  on  the  flat  tire,  rip  it,  and,  from 
the  bumping,  feel  very  stiff  to-morrow?  We  all  stood  there  and  laughed  to  our 
heart's  content.  Then  we  started  a  seven  mile  hike  on  foot! 

That  night,  at  Mrs.  Winthrop's  hostelage,  we  met  eight  young  men  who 
had  just  spent  a  week  at  Nantucket.  They  had  cycled  all  about  the  island,  over 
the  moors,  along  the  shore  line,  and  through  the  quaint  town  of  Nantucket.  The 
latter  part  of  the  week  they  spent  at  'Sconset  swimming  in  the  ocean  water, 
or  riding  a  few  miles  to  the  bay  and  lazing  in  the  lapping  wavelets.  The  quaint- 
ness  and  enchanting  atmosphere  appealed  to  our  artistic  sense,  so  we  went 
back  to  Massachusetts  and  arrived  at  Woods  Hole  the  following  Monday  at 
noon.  The  2:30  boat  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  carried  four  enthus- 
iastic collegians,  intent  upon  plans  for  cycling,  swimming,  lounging  at  times, 
and  lodging  at  an  inexpensive,  homely  hostelage. 

At  6:30  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Cole's,  and  she  was  a  character.  Descended 
from  a  whaling  family  which  settled  on  the  island  in  1730,  she  had  the  salty 
sea-ness  within  her  bones.  The  eyes  in  her  weathered  face  looked  as  though 
they  had  stared  through  many  mists,  awaiting  her  husband  and  relatives  to 
come  in  from  a  three  months  whaling  voyage.  She  led  us  to  a  room  on  the 
third  floor  and  told  us  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  she  had  fretfully  but 
patiently  watched  for  the  light  of  the  lanterns  on  the  masts  of  the  incoming 
trawlers,  from  the  window  of  this  very  room.  That  night  we  all  dreamed  of 
spouting,  black  or  gray  whales  and  imagined  ourselves  in  the  romantic  posi- 
tion of  waiting  for  the  return  of  our  loved  ones. 

The  boys  at  Mrs.  Winthrop's  certainly  had  not  overestimated  Nantucket. 
We  were  enchanted.  Daily  we  packed  our  lunches,  and  went  cycling  over  the 
paths  about  the  moors.  The  Seabreeze  counteracted  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  green  of  the  brush  contrasted  with  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky  at  the 
horizon. 

We  made  new  acquaintances,  which,  to-day,  are  perfect  friendships.  Mrs. 
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Interregnum 

Frances  Dwyer,  '41 

■yHERE  was  tense  quiet  here.  Above  him  the  road  twisted  about  the  face  of 
■'•  the  hill  and  below  lay  the  plain,  while  far  to  the  eastward  was  sea  and 
the  dull  pounding  of  the  surf  along  the  channel  coast.  It  was  good  here.  The 
wind  in  sudden  small  gusts  stirred  the  dead  leaves  strewing  the  path  and  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  touched  the  broken  earth  of  the  fields.  To  the 
man  on  the  hillside  watching  the  slow  passage  of  shadow,  the  fields  were 
heavy  again  with  golden  harvest  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves 
was  the  faint  undertone  of  wheat  being  gathered  into  the  barns  for  threshing. 
Aaron  used  to  say,  there  was  the  cry  of  women  far  and  thin,  a  thing  of  mist 
and  salt  spray  caught  in  the  wind. 

It  had  been  years  since  the  man  had  been  here.  There  might  have  been 
no  change.  He  rested  now,  his  arms  pressed  against  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree, 
his  long  body  on  which  the  soldier's  uniform  set  so  awkwardly  extended  across 
the  narrow  path — The  artist  stood  up  and  turned  his  face  from  the  broken  earth 
of  the  fields,  miles  of  shell  strewn  country,  holding  the  echoes  of  distant  can- 
non fire  in  the  hollowed  wounds  where  the  great  guns  had  struck. 

"Return  to  your  homes,"  the  officer  had  said,  "and  gather  in  the  harvest 
that  France  may  have  food,  for  famine  follows  war  and  the  invader  is  now  our 
friend  and  must  also  be  fed." 

The  artist  walked  slowly  along  the  once  familiar  path  and  the  dear  fam- 
iliar voice  was  clearer  now  with  its  piercing  sweetness  and  the  low-rmg- 
ing  laugh. — "Paris  is  a  place  of  tall  towers  and  small  closeted  rooms  where  the 
smoke  curls  upward  and  the  morning  comes  in  silence  holding  a  veil  of  mist 
before  her  face." — From  here  the  artist  could  see  his  village,  gray  hamlets 
and  measured  fields  cut  to  the  pattern. 

(Aaron,  my  friend,  again  there  is  peace.  See  how  the  sun  touches  the 
church  spire,  one  long  finger  of  light  and  the  rest  in  shadow.  You  spoke  of 
this  the  last  night  when  the  red  flares  broke  behind  us  in  the  mud  and  your 
voice  rose  above  the  cannon  fire  and  the  fear  and  the  old  bitterness.) 

There  was  a  child  running  before  him  down  to  the  village,  a  long  haired 
child,  slender  and  straight  and  brown.  He  called  to  her  but  the  wind  caught 
his  voice  and  whirled  it  with  the  dead  leaves  above  the  treetops.  He  began  to 
run  and  suddenly  the  child  turned  and  saw  him.  She  stood  watching  him,  half 
smiling,  half  curious  until  he  reached  her  side.  There  was  no  recognition — it 
had  been  many  years. 

"This  the  village  of  Saint  Marion?"  he  pointed  awkwardly,  feeling  sud- 
denly foolish  and  a  stranger. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  and  her  face  filled  with  gladness  seeing  the  uniform  he  wore. 
"You  come  from  the  war?" 


"My  name  is  Jon,  I  lived  here  a  long  time  ago — and  now,  I  have  come  from 
the  war." 

(Aaron,  my  friend,  the  child  would  have  known  you  at  once  for  your  hair 
was  gold  among  these  brown  people  and  your  voice  was  as  no  other  voice. 
Why  do  I  stand  here  alone  seeking  peace  from  a  child?) 

"Oh  yes  Sir,  the  father  has  told  us  of  you.  You  went  to  Paris  and  drew 
pictures  of  our  village  and  the  men  gathering  the  wheat.  You  went  there  long 
ago  with  your  friend  who  sings  in  the  great  cathedrals.  Is  he  with  you  now? 
Will  he  sing  for  us  too?" 

"He  will  not  come." — the  last  ray  of  sunlight  left  the  slender,  out-stretched 
arms  of  the  Christ  and  all  was  now  in  shadow.  The  way  was  straight  and  broad 
to  the  village. 


Two  months  had  past  since  he  had  come  home  and  what  harvest  there 
was  had  been  gathered. — Last  night  the  first  snowfall.  The  artist  had  gone  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  watched  the  broken  earth  made  whole  again,  the  last 
wounds  disappear.  There  was  nothing  now  remaining  of  the  months  oi  terror; 
peace  there  was  and  a  time  for  quiet  breathing.  Only  when  the  wind  came 
from  the  channel  there  was  now  and  again  another  sound  beside  the  roar  of 
the  water  against  the  rock,  a  faint,  broken  rhythm  of  gunfire  boring  into  the 
night  silence. 

He  had  found  work  for  his  hands,  too  restless  for  the  tired  body  and  the 
mind  still  bruised  and  slow  of  healing.  Fire  had  partially  obliterated  the  very 
old  lined  glass  of  the  chapel  wmdows — the  gold  white  Flemish  paintings  with 
their  long  virgins  and  long  slender  saints.  Their  hair  rippled  in  gold  threads 
about  their  shoulders  and  their  hands  were  small  and  winged  and  quite  use- 
less. Now  while  light  remained  he  traced  the  outline  of  the  Christ  Child  fondled 
in  the  crock  of  the  woman's  arm;  his  brush  against  the  glass  was  the  only 
sound.  Along  the  low  chapel  aisle  the  white  candles  were  set,  the  nave  of  the 
church  was  empty  and  in  darkness. 

"We  are  as  the  white  candles  burning  for  a  space  before  that  which  is 
beloved — and  we  desire  nothing  above  this  till  all  beauty  be  fulfilled  ' — and 
he  had  burnt  in  beauty  the  space  of  his  days  for  his  voice  had  been  fairer  than 
all  music  and  all  words  that  men  have  mouthed  before  this  time.  It  had  been 
fairer  than  the  painting  that  graced  the  Cathedral  and  the  cold  crystal  glasses 
catching  the  light — for  he  had  known  the  great  dedication. 

(Aaron,  I  was  slow  to  learn,  bitter  slow.  There  is  the  peace  you  cried  for 
knowing  my  soul's  unrest  but  there  is  no  light,  nor  thing  to  love.  It  is  a  barren 
time  and  spring  is  slow  in  coming.) 

The  man  laid  down  his  brush;  the  light  was  fading  fast.  He  opened  the 
casement  window  and  the  small  powder  of  snow  that  clung  to  the  frame  blew 
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My  Sister  Is  Ecstatic 

Anne  Lewis,  '42 

HAVE  you  ever  met  my  sister  Margaret? 
Margaret,  as  her  maternal  grandfather  often  remarked,  was  born  in 
the  right  month,  April.  On  any  occasion,  but  particularly  on  one  to  her  ad- 
vantage, she  could  laugh  with  one  eye  and  cry  with  the  other.  As  a  child 
blonde  this  ability  endeared  her  to  the  masculine  members  of  the  house,  a 
gift  the  years  have  not  dulled. 

1  weep  not,  neither  have  I  glee.  "In  all  things  moderation",  is  my  ticket. 
Such  emotional  sterility  is  beyond  Margaret's  comprehension.  She  exudes  an 
aura  of  exaggerated  animation.  Margaret  doesn't  smile,  she  beams.  Margaret 
doesn't  walk,  she  bounces.  She  enters  each  new  endeavor  with  shining  en- 
thusiasm. I  wonder  she  has  never  heard  of  Jaded  Youth.  Possibly  she  doesn't 
believe  in  it. 

Her  philosophy  of  life  is  that  everything  happens  for  the  best,  which  little 
slogan  may  or  may  not  accomplish  great  results  in  moral  outlook.  With  her 
it's  a  hybrid,  slightly  elastic,  completely  satisfying. 

She  drives  a  car  like  an  Indian,  and  it  responds  like  a  streamlined  stallion 
with  nervous  disorders.  In  one  year  she's  driven  25,000  miles,  speed  limits  for- 
gotten, radio  at  full  blast,  disposition  perfect.  All  helpful  suggestions 
donated  by  the  more  cautious  majority  are  blithely  disregarded.  A  reverend 
gentleman  from  California  told  Margaret,  unluckily,  that  she  was  the  best 
driver  east  of  the  Rockies.  Margaret  beamed — and  believed  him.  Happy 
Margaret. 

You  don't  sit  around  in  a  dressing  gown  in  my  house.  If  you  do,  Margaret 
is  sure  to  sketch  you,  and  there  are  your  hair  curlers  and  sloppy  slippers  re- 
corded for  all  posterity  and  the  neighbors  to  look  at.  Somehow  it  isn't  Art  it 
isn't  Bohemian  and  unflattering.  Or,  on  a  happy  day,  perhaps  she'll  do  a  pastel 
of  you.  Did  you  know  you  have  gray  and  green  and  violet  lights  on  your  upper- 
lip?  Live  and  learn  with  Margaret.  When  it's  finished  you  must  view  it  halfway 
across  the  room  for  best  results.  Up  close  your  features  are  fuzzy,  about  the 
same  effect  you  achieve  with  a  color  photograph  centered  at  infinity. 

Margaret  loves  to  sing.  She  accompanies  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeannette  Mac- 
Donald  in  the  movies,  while  people  stare  and  blood  ties  sicken.  On  Sunday 
nights  she  and  Frank  Munn  harmonize.  To  date  Mr.  Munn  is  a  few  notes  up 
on  her.  He  made  them,  and  she  didn't.  However,  as  she  states  gaily,  you  can't 
kill  her  for  trying.  You  may  get  the  impulse,  but  it  is  illegal. 

To  one  of  my  temperament  with  its  three  proverbial  speeds  slow,  stop, 
and  reverse,  Margaret  is  disgustingly  zestful.  I  awake  from  dreams  of  Shelly 
in  the  first  sweet  flush  of  Bruunhilde's  Battle  Cry,  and  look  up  to  find  Margaret 

{Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Come  Jacquelin,  In  Your 
Flying  Machine 

Helen  Mahonev,  '41 

ALTITUDE  is  a  big 
word  for  a  little 
girl — in  fact  it  is  usu- 
ally a  long  time  be- 
fore most  of  us  come 
to  know  of  it  at  all — 
but  with  "Jacquie"  it 
was  old  stuff  even  at 
seven.  She  didn't  know  what  you  called  it  except  perhaps  "way  up"  when 
climbing  to  a  sturdy  limb,  with  bare  feet  every  Friday  night — all  the  better  to 
watch  undisturbed  while  the  colored  folk  in  the  neighborhood  waged  their 
weekly  wampum.  The  child's  imagination  would  build  fabulous  tales  about 
"Fish-eye",  the  blind  nigger,  who  could  play  the  piano  with  more  finesse  than 
Huckleberry  Finn  could  play  hookey.  But  out  here  in  the  lush  Florida  night  the 
stars  were  close  enough  to  touch — almost —  the  birds  were  free  to  try,  per- 
haps .  .  . 

A  real  Cinderella,  Jacqueline  Cochran  started  life  in  a  small  town  of  the 
deep  South.  Already  fired  with  a  love  for  flying,  she  found  her  second  love  in 
developing  new  aids  to  beauty,  while  working  in  a  Florida  salon.  Every  cent 
that  could  be  spared  was  a  cent  put  aside  for  flight  classes.  The  facts  about 
beauty  learned  in  these  early  years  she  recently  capitalized  on  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  own  beauty  line,  "Wings  to  Beauty"  another  colossus. 

There  is  no  sign  of  a  career  woman  when  she  walks  into  a  room — just  an 
Ail-American  girl.  How  could  there  be?  Honey  colored  hair,  naturally  curly, 
luscious  brown  eyes,  and  a  delectable  size  16 — this  is  Jacqueline  Cochran. 
And  if  you  take  any  stock  in  what  "they  say",  she  has  the  sturdy,  square, 
capable  little  hand  that  spells  success  in  every  line.  I  will  always  be  amazed 
that  anyone  so  completely  feminine  could  possess  such  whirlwind  possibilities. 
Some  of  the  greatest  people  of  our  own  times  are  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, not  only  from  the  field  of  aviation  but  from  every  walk  of  life.  Perhaps 
the  most  colorful  and  dearest  friend  she  has  known  was  the  famed  Amelia 
Earhart — greatest  flyer  of  her  time,  who  loaned  her  own  plane,  in  one  of  the 
first  races  Jacquie  entered  and  won.  Though  Amelia  Earhart  is  gone  her  mem- 
ory rises  above  the  mist  whenever  "J.  C."  spreads  her  wings  for  flight. 

Haven't  you  sometimes  wondered  what  some  of  the  most  famous  people 
are  like?  I  have — lots  of  time.  But  if  1  expected  a  temperamental  firebird,  Jac- 
quelin Cochran,  aviatrix  and  cosmetiste,  let  me  down  no  end.  Possessing  few 
cranks,  she  is  always  poised,  tolerant,  sincere  and  smiling.  One  delightful 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Head  Of  What  Family i 

Helen  Fennellv,  '42 

TOE  O'BRIEN  puffed  heavily  as  he  climbed  the  subway  stairs  and  turned  to- 
J  ward  his  own  tree-shaded  block.  Passing  by  the  Wilson  house  he  stopped 
and  leaned  on  the  fence  to  talk  to  Ed  Wilson  who  was  pushing  a  lawn-mower 
across  the  new  young  grass.  Joe  took  off  his  straw  hat,  and  wiping  the  band 
inside  with  a  crumpled  handkerchief,  surveyed  the  trim,  well  kept  lawn. 

"Nice  job  you've  done  there,  Ed.  About  time  1  got  around  to  cutting  mine 
too.  Not  this  afternoon  though.  Nope,  I'm  gonna  relax  this  afternoon.  Been 
working  hard  all  week.  It's  about  time  I  caught  up  with  my  family.  Haven't 
seen  much  of  them  lately,  been  pretty  busy.  That  Howell  contract's  had  me 
tied  down.  But  Tom's  getting  to  be  quite  a  man;  thought  it  about  time  he  and 
I  got  together  once  in  awhile.  Dodgers  are  playing  out  in  Ebbet's  Field  today 
so  I  got  tickets  for  Tom  and  me.  I  thought  I'd  surprise  him;  you  know — let  him 
know  the  old  man  can  be  human.  What're  you  doing?" 

"Oh,  the  family's  leaving  for  the  country  Wednesday  and  Ellen  wants  me 
to  drive  her  down  this  afternoon.  You  know  what  that  means.  She  and  Mary'll 
visit  every  store  in  the  city  and  I'll  follow  around  collecting  packages  and  pay- 
ing bills.  Tell  Camilli  to  hit  a  homer  for  me." 

Joe  grinned  and  ambled  off  down  the  block,  a  stout  jovial  man  of  about 
fifty,  red-faced  from  the  Saturday  afternoon  heat,  his  clothes  wrinkled  and  wilt- 
ed but  his  expression  radiating  contentment  and  good  nature  as  he  turned  in 
at  his  own  gate. 

"Hello!  Anybody  home?"  he  called  loudly  and  waited  for  the  reply.  But 
the  only  sound  echoing  through  the  house  was  the  steady  splashing  of  the 
shower  in  the  upstairs  bathroom.  That  must  be  Tom  cleaning  up  after  Sat- 
urday morning  baseball  practice.  He'd  be  pleased  when  he'd  hear  about  this 
afternoon;  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  and  Tom  had  talked  anything  over. 
Tom  was  always  out  in  the  evenings,  or  too  busy  to  stay  downstairs  in  the 
parlor.  But  this  afternoon  would  be  great;  Tom  was  a  grand  kid.  They  ought 
to  know  each  other  better. 

Joe  sank  into  a  comfortable  chair  on  the  back  porch  and  sniffed  the  frag- 
rance of  his  wife's  roses  while  he  waited  for  Tom  to  come  down.  The  garage 
needed  painting;  Joe  made  a  mental  note  of  it.  Maybe  a  lighter  paint  this 
time.  Mary  had  said  that  brownish  color  had  looked  as  if  he'd  painted  it  with 
molasses.  What  was  keeping  Tom  so  long?  They'd  have  to  hurry;  the  trains 
would  be  jammed  on  account  of  the  double-header.  As  his  father  sat  trying 
to  choose  between  the  light  cream  paint  or  the  more  practical  molasses  color, 
Tom  stuck  his  blond  head  through  the  doorway  and  grinned. 
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'"Lo  Dad.  You're  home  early.  They  picketing  the  office  or  something?" 

"No,  just  thought  I'd  take  the  afternoon  off.  I  was  thinking  you  might  like 
to  see  the  double-header  today.  Brooklyn's  playing  the  Giants.  I  got  a  couple 
of  tickets.  How'd  you  like  to  take  it  in?  Swell  afternoon  for  a  ball  game." 

"Well,  gee  Dad,  thanks  a  lot.  1  appreciate  it,  but  you  see  Charlie  and  I 
are  playing  tennis  with  Joan  and  Anne  this  afternoon.  I  can't  very  well  break 
it.  You  understand,  don't  you.  Dad?  I  asked  her  last  week,  so  I  gotta  go.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?  Maybe  you  and  Ed  Wilson  could  use  the  tickets." 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind.  You  go  ahead.  Sure,  I'll  ask  Ed.  He'd  probably  be 
just  weeding  that  lawn  all  afternoon,  anyway.  Have  a  good  time  and  tell 
Charlie  to  tell  his  father  I'll  pick  him  up  Monday  night  on  the  way  to  the  Lodge. 
Will  you  be  home  for  supper?" 

"No,  we're  going  bock  to  Joans  house.  Thanks  again  Dad.  It  was  swell 
of  you  to  get  the  tickets.  Maybe  we  could  go  some  other  time,  huh?" 

"Sure,  sure,  we'll  go  some  other  time,"  and  Joe  watched  his  son  run  down 
the  steps  and  disappear  around  the  driveway. 

Alone  on  the  porch  he  felt  sort  of  lost.  Here  he  was  with  a  whole  Sat- 
urday afternoon  on  his  hands,  two  perfectly  good  tickets  to  a  double  header  in 
his  pocket,  and  nobody  with  whom  he  could  share  them.  What  was  the  use, 
he  asked  himself  wearily,  of  raising  a  family,  working  hard  to  give  them  the 
best  advantages,  the  best  education,  a  more  than  adequate  allowance,  if 
they  were  going  to  grow  up  farther  away  from  you  with  everything  you  did 
for  them?  He  and  Molly  had  planned  so  much  when  the  kids  were  little,  how 
wonderful  it  would  be  when  they  grew  older.  On  those  long  wintry  evenings 
when  first  Tom  and  then  Genevieve  were  too  young  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
house,  he  and  Molly  had  stayed  at  home,  content  to  relax  in  the  cozy  living- 
room,  thinking  ahead  to  the  years  when  Tommy  and  Gen  would  be  old  enough 
to  join  them  in  the  evenings.  Joe  watched  the  sprinkler  on  the  Wilson  lawn  as 
the  water  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  It  was  funny  how  things  worked  them- 
selves out,  no  matter  how  you  planned.  Since  the  kids  had  begun  to  grow  up, 
"he'd  seen  less  and  less  of  them.  Home  was  a  sort  of  jumping  off-place,  it 
didn't  mean  anything. 

Joe  heaved  himself  out  of  his  chair,  and  taking  off  his  coat  rolled  up  his 
shirt  sleeves.  Grunting  as  he  pushed  the  lawn-mower  across  the  lawn,  Joe 
looked  up  as  he  heard  a  car  pull  up  to  the  gate.  Gen  jumped  out  and  waved  to 
him  as  she  ran  up  toward  the  house.  Joe  gave  the  mower  a  hard  shove.  You'd 
think  he  wasn't  anybody,  that  he  wasn't  important  at  all,  that  he  wasn't  even 
there.  As  he  leaned  on  the  lawn  mower  to  catch  his  breath,  Joe  grew  more  and 
more  annoyed.  Gen  crossed  the  lawn  to  him  and  grinned  as  she  saw  his  frown. 

"What's  the  matter,  Daddy?"  And  rushing  on  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
she  added,  "Dad,  I'm  going  swimming  with  some  of  the  girls.  Can  you  let  ma 
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l^fs  Get  Around 


Marjorie  Jones,  '43 

HAVEN'T  you  been  around?  Surely  no  one  will  deny  that,  could  a  student  at- 
tend five  or  six  different  colleges,  she  would  benefit  from  the  various  con- 
tacts she  would  make  and  the  diverse  situations  in  which  she  would  find  her- 
self. However,  this  plan  is  impossible  and  impractical,  since  we  can't  be  in 
more  than  one  place  simultaneously  and  we  are  working  for  a  degree  which 
can  come  only  from  a  college  where  we  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time.  A  combination  of  a  thorough,  unified  education  and  a  wide  extra-cur- 
ricula experience  would  have  the  most  desirable  result,  and  it  is  this  which 
inter-collegiate  activities  alone  can  and  do  effect. 

Inter-collegiate  activities  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  meet  per- 
sons from  a  new,  unfamiliar  environment.  Her  circle  of  friends  is  widened  and 
made  more  representative.  These  newly-found  friends  add  to  her  understand- 
ing of  life  since  their  viewpoints  have  been  colored  by  environments  which  are, 
essentially  different  from  hers.  She  is  enabled  to  experience  vicariously  attend- 
ance at  a  boarding  college,  a  co-ed  college,  and  an  out-of-town  college — while 
availing  herself  of  the  convenience  of  living  at  home  and  attending  a  day 
college. 

The  subject  matter  of  inter-collegiate  meetings  is  usually  a  topic  of  vital, 
world-wide  interest;  this  stimulates  the  interest  of  the  student  in  the  world 
about  her  and  leads  her  to  investigate  popular  economic  and  political  theo- 
ries. There  is  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  these  topics  which  cannot  help  but  be 
enlightening.  Hence,  the  broadening  influence  of  these  activities  is  evident. 

The  representative  at  inter-collegiate  meetings  acquires  experience  in 
speaking  before  a  large  group;  a  decided  asset  in  business  and  social  endeav- 
ors. She  also  has  the  chance  to  develop  the  habit  of  clear,  concise  thinking 
and  the  art  of  logical  argument. 

The  advantages  of  inter-collegiate  activities  are  obvious.  What  is  lacking 
in  St.  Joseph's  is  the  proper  interest  and  energy,  on  the  part,  of  most  of  the 
girls.  They  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  a  small  portion  of  their  time  to  reap 
numerous  benefits. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  girls  who  are  anxious  to  do  them- 
selves and  their  school  a  favor  by  joining  its  few  representatives,  already 
active  in  inter-collegiate  activities. 
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Down  With  "Down  With" 


LiiNORE  Behkery,  '43 
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•"PHOSE  of  us  who  take  in  an  occa- 
■'•  sional  Wednesday  night  movie 
(after  the  dinner  dishes  are  washed) 
are  beginning  to  chafe  at  the  bit  of 
monotony.  This  particular  lack  of 
variety  to  which  we  refer  is  the  end- 
less chain  of  propaganda  movies 
which  are  being  hurled  at  the  pub- 
lic as  food  for  thought,  either  openly 
as  "frank,  revealing,  banned  in  such 
and  such  a  state!"  or  else  under  the 
innocent  guise  of  romance  and  com- 
edy. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to  be  un- 
patriotic, but  we  would  like  our  pat- 
riotism salted  with  a  little  more  sin- 
cerity and  just  a  little  less  blatantly 
outspoken  in  nation  hating.  The 
newest  of  the  crop,  "The  Great  Dic- 
tator '  is  about  the  least  offensive, 
although  in  its  more  serious  mo- 
ments it  relates  the  same  moral  that 
Evelyn  .\Iarz.\no,  43  ^g  have  heard  expressed  more  elo- 
quently and  certainly  more  simply  too  many  times  before.  What  is  most  urgent 
now  is  a  little  more  turning  toward  oneself  and  a  little  less  telling  the  man  next 
to  you  what  it  is  his  duty  to  do.  In  short,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
speeches  calculated  to  arouse  emotion  against  Hitler  or  any  foreign  power, 
and  pray  with  all  our  hearts  that  the  bestialities  that  these  pictures  portray  be 
either  untrue  or,  if  existent,  soon  stopped. 

Besides  the  innovation  of  stirring  curtain  speeches,  the  movies  are  begin- 
ning to  characterize  all  foreign  characters  as  people  with  German,  Italian,  or 
Russian  names,  and  the  man  in  the  street  is  coming  to  look  upon  any  neigh- 
bor of  foreign  extraction  with  distrust  and  contempt.  All  of  this  may  not  be 
apparent  to  the  average  movie-goer,  because  Hollywood  has  the  most  insi- 
dious way  of  creeping  in  on  your  emotions.  To  mention  an  instance — "The 
Mortal  Storm".  The  scenes  were  almost  breathtakingly  beautiful  and  the  ro- 
mantic tragedy  quite  carried  you  away,  but  it  did  not  lack  its  message  of  hate. 
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Eileen  Hanley,  '41 
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•"Pen  gallon  hats,  colorful  kerchiefs,  worn  chops, 
•^  jingling  spurs,  spirited  horses,  restless  cattle, 
piercing  cowboy  yells,  bring  to  mind  the  Rodeo. 
More  than  two  hundred  contestants,  the  most  skill- 
ful of  the  West,  Canada  and  Mexico  essemble  each 
year  to  compete  for  cash  prizes  and  world  cham- 
pionships. 
—J.   v^  ^  -V  The  most  side-splitting  and  unique  event  is  the 

^y  1  i>      f  \  vfild  cow  milking  contest.  A  truly  wild  western  cow 

'  **      ^  ■  ^         doesn't  like  to  be  milked — in  fact  it  makes  her  wild- 

er. And  S0-0-0-0-,  by  a  vigorous  plying  of  horns  and 
hoofs  to  her  would-be  milker,  she  displays  her  ob- 
jections. Accidents  of  course  will  happen — such  as 
the  milker  running  the  wrong  way,  tripping  or  spill- 
ing his  precious  lacteal  fluid — however,  all  is  in  fun,  and  the  cowboys,  them- 
selves, are  convulsed  at  the  antics  of  their  fellow  contestants. 

No  more  strenuous,  rougher  or  tougher  activity  can  be  found  than  mounted 
basketball.  It  combines  wrestling,  football  and  basketball.  Last  but  not  least — 
a  large  wardrobe — to  be  replenished  after  each  performance;  for  rarely  do 
the  healthy,  muscular  players  emerge  all  in  one  piece  (sartorially  speaking). 
"Bull-dogging"  or  steer  wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  events  in  the 
Garden,  h  is  the  most  dangerous  and  breath  taking  of  sports.  The  cowboy 
must  bring  the  steer  to  a  full  stop,  throw  him  down  on  his  side,  all  four  feet 
extended.  "Ride  'em  cowboy"  has  a  real  meaning  when  those  slim-legged, 
bad  tempered  Bahama  steers  are  released  from  the  chutes. 

The  "Indian  Rubber  Men"  of  the  arena  are  the  bareback  bronc  riders. 
Like  poets  they  are  born — not  made.  To  qualify  a  rider  must  be  able  to  ride 
all  sorts  of  bad  ponies,  for  he  has  to  pit  his  ability  against  that  of  the  living 
volcano  he  is  sitting  atop. 

Gene  Autry  has  a  prominent  part  in  this  year's  rodeo.  Although  not  well 
known  in  New  York  he  is  quite  popular  in  small  towns  throughout  the  west. 
As  he  admitted,  "My  pictures  play  such  small  towns  that  even  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt hasn't  visited  them  yet". 

This  parade  of  youth  now  on  display  at  the  Garden  is  a  fine  cross  section 
of  the  nation's  future  parents.  They  are  a  fearless  group,  possessing  great 
stamina.  Philosophically  they  accept  the  fact  that  more  often  than  not  they 
may  be  injured,  maimed  for  life  or  sent  to  a  swift,  agonizing  death.  Neverthe- 
less they  continue  to  return  year  after  year  for  a  small,  brief  share  of  glory. 
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NO  BITTER  SWEET 

/  ihoHijht  it  zvould  be  hittcr-szccct, 

for  everyone  said  it  would  be. 
They  say  in  plays,  when  lovers  meet, 

They  say  in  tales  oft'  told  to  me, 
They  sing  in  songs  I,  too,  have  sung 

That  howe'er  sweet  the  first  kiss  be, 
Howe'er  sweet  love,  when  first  begun, 

That  kiss  soon  fades,  and  so,  the  key 
To  what  they  thought  was  happiness 

Seems  lost.    But  they  must  lean:  to  take 
The  bitter  with  the  sw'eet,  I  guess 

'Tis  all  part  of  the  world  we  make. 
Vet  dare  J  boast,  be  indiscreet  f 
Our  love  is  not  yet  bitter  .  .  .szveet. 

DuRis  Murphy,  '42 


YOUNG  LOVE 


At  last  Tve  found  the  answer  to  my  prayer. 

And  now  I  know  that  bliss  can  really  be. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  gladness,  not  a  care 

No  matter  great,  can  dim  my  joy  in  thee. 

My  spirit  is  a  swallow  in  the  sky, 

That  soars  above  all  earthly  cares  and  zwes. 

Mv  loving  eyes  see  naught  but  thee  and  thy 

Dear  face  in  everything  that  lives  or  grows. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  guiding  star 

That  leads  the  icay  whene'er  temptation  comes' 

The  beauty  you  have  brought  me  will  not  mar 

When  all  else  that  I  treasure  most,  succumbs. 

My  love  such  glowing  happiness  as  mine 

Will  far  outlive  this  silly  little  rhyme. 

Eileen  Loucjhlin,  '42 
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Today's  Challenge  To  Youth 

Rose  M.  Senese,  '44 

THIS  "youth"  business  was  getting  me  down.  But  the  other  day,  when  I 
went  into  Viking's  Drug  Store  for  my  usual  "atfer-class  coke"  I  talked  it 
all  over  with  Rip.  Rip  is  a  soda  jerker  after  his  school  hours,  and  one  of  my 
closest  friends.  Whenever  I  have  anything  real  serious  to  discuss  I  always 
go  to  him;  we  sort  of  think  the  same  way.  Well,  Rip  and  I  figured  it  all  out.  And 
we've  boiled  it  all  down  to  this,  "the  challenge  to  youth"  is  ...  to  challenge 
youth. 

It  sounds  sort  of  silly  at  first,  but  it  really  isn't.  At  least  Rip  and  I  don't  think 
so.  Before  I  start  explaining,  let  me  say  something  about  Rip  and  me.  We're 
supposed  to  be  "typical"  of  American  youth.  We  wear  saddle  shoes  and 
reversibles.  Rip  has  a  crew  cut,  and  I  wear  funny  bows  in  my  hair.  We  both 
go  to  college,  (Rip  is  working  his  way  through).  We're  interested  and  talk  over 
what  we  learn.  We  like  dances,  football  games  and  Mickey  Rooney.  So  you 
see,  when  we  figured  this  youth  problem  out,  we  sort  of  felt  we  were  speaking 
for  all  American  youth. 

Well,  we  decided  it  was  like  this.  Right  now  there  are  articles  and  articles 
about  "Youth,"  its  courage,  its  frankness,  and  all  our  other  complexities.  We're 
pretty  much  in  the  news  right  now.  But  we're  not  really  frank.  We  don't  really 
say  what  we  mean.  We  simply  say  what  we're  not  expected  to,  that's  all.  As 
for  being  courageous,  why  we're  really  scared  stiff.  When  we  think  that  the 
future  problems  of  keeping  wages  high  and  taxes  low  will  fall  on  us,  we  wish 
that  we  could  climb  back  into  the  baby  carriage.  But  don't  get  me  wrong. 
We're  not  really  afraid  to  go  out  and  "set  the  world  on  fire,"  it's  just  thinking 
about  how  to  start  the  blaze  that  gets  us  all  upset.  That's  why  Rip  and  I  think 
that  the  greatest  challenge  to  youth  is  challenge.  You  see,  we're  liable  to  go 
about  it  in  the  wrong  way.  And  then,  when  we  see  all  sorts  of  things  about 
'The  Greatest  Foe  of  Youth — Propaganda,"  "Youth's  Future  Problem,  Race 
Prejudice,"  well,  we  get  all  excited.  We're  being  challenged  every  day,  every 
hour,  every  minute.  But  that's  the  very  thing  we  cry  out  against.  Youth  is  too 
anxious  to  accept  any  dare  that  is  put  before  it.  Take  that  Propaganda  idea 
for  instance.  We  see  a  challenge  in  Propaganda,  and  we're  so  anxious  to  go 
out  and  try  to  "win  for  our  side"  that  we  condemn  everything  that  even  looks 
evil  as  meaning  to  destroy  our  ideals.  We  forget  that  Propaganda  can  be 
spread  from  the  most  innocent  sources.  We  are  so  busy  challenging  the  top 
of  the  problem  that  we  forget  to  look  underneath.  You  see,  the  Youth  of  today 
as  Rip  and  I  see  it,  is  conscious,  terribly  conscious  of  the  future,  and,  since 
we're  living  in  a  fast  moving,  fast  thinking  world,  we're  just  naturally  fast 
moving,  fast  thinking,  and,  fast  acting  too. 
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We've  got  a  lot  of  hard,  bitter  things  to  face,  but  then  we've  got  a  lot  of 
good  things  to  look  forward  too,  also.  'We  know  we've  got  to  fight  "isms".  But 
we  want  to  know  how  we  can  fight  them  with  our  own  "ism",  Americanism. 
We  see  that  religious  persecution  is  facing  us,  show  us  how  to  make  the  most 
of  "Liberty."  There's  going  to  be  a  great  unemployment  problem  for  us  to 
solve.  Teach  us  how  to  defeat  it  with  the  bright  new  fields  opening  to  us  today. 

What  Youth  needs  is  a  little  push.  Just  help  us  get  into  the  ring,  and  then 
watch  us  fight!  We  want  someone  to  show  us  the  both  sides  of  the  story,  the 
good  things  to  look  forward  to,  also.  We  know  we've  got  to  fight  "isms".  But 
need  some  help  in  doing  it.  You  see,  we're  pretty  proud,  we  Youth.  We  want 
to  make  just  as  much  of  a  success  of  our  generation  as  our  ancestors  did  of 
theirs. 


HOUR  GLASS 


Atid  time  ivent  on 

And  Spring  came  down 

And  the  green  things  grew. 

All  but  the  apple  tree  I  planted— 

And  the  barn  door  slanted,  a  little  more. 

I  held  tliat  tree  when  it  zvas  a  little  seed, 

I  held  it  in  my  hand  (that  zvasn't  very  big  either) 

But  it  grew,  and  in  years  it  yielded  fruit 

And  gave  its  shade. 

I  was  ivell  repaid 

For  my  sowing. 

And  time  went  on. 

I  began  to  think  I  was  timeless. 

The  shed  roof  sagged.   I  remember  when  we  built  it. 

The  seven-year  locusts  were  back, 

I  had  seen  them  often. 

Still  time  went  on  and  on. 

1  was  enchanted,  I  guess. 

For  my  castle  crumbled  about  me 

And  I  didn't  much  care. 

Winter  came  and  blew  itself  away, 

Then  Spring  followed 

And  in  my  day  I  died. 

Still  time  went  on  .  .  . 

U.  D.  H..  '41 
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S/r  Galahad  And  Charlie 


Margaret  O'Roukke,  '4J 

THE  classroom  had  that  chalky  dreariness  of  a  winter's  afternoon.   The  stu- 
dents' faces  had  it,  and  it  was  reflected  in  the  teachers  voice.  She  was 
reading  parts  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  to  me  it  was  an  endless  monotony 
of  sounds  pelting  at  my  ear  drums.    Then  suddenly,  unaccountably,  some- 
thing startling  and  wonderful  happened  as  I  heard  her  repeat: 
"God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beautiful!" 
Said  Arthur  when  he  dubbed  him  knight,  and  none 
In  so  young  youth  was  ever  made  a  knight 
Till  Galahad 
I  found  myself  remembering  a  long-ago  summer  when  we  were  very  young 
and  meeting  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table  for  the  first  time. 
Just  before  bedtime  every  evening  would  come  the  reading  at  the  big  table, 
in  front  of  the  fire.  There  were  evenings  when  we  had  sat  around  it,  while  our 
hearts  slowly  broke  for  David  Copperfield,  defenseless  at  the  hands  of  cruel 
Mr.  Murdock.  We  had  grown  quite  fond  of  David.  There  were  other  evenings 
when  we  had  sat  and  shuddered  in  sympathy  with  woeful  little  Oliver  Twist. 
Then  there  were  those  evenings,  best  of  all,  when  we  read  about  King  Arthur. 
And  of  the  knights  it  was  Geraint  we  admired,  Lancelot  we  pitied,  but  Gala- 
had whom  we  took  to  our  hearts.  Galahad  was  our  Happy  Warrior  and  we 
knew  him  as  we  could  never  know  the  others.  For  Charlie  was  Galahad  in- 
carnate. 

I  remember  Charlie  best  swinging  his  ax  mornings  in  the  clearing  outside 
the  kitchen  door,  chopping  fast  and  steady,  the  wood  chips  flying  up  like  spray. 
He  was  something  almost  immortal,  strong  and  young,  the  early  sunshine, 
where  it  broke  through  the  treetops,  all  in  a  cloud  of  gold  dust  about  his  head. 
We  would  follow  him  when  he  went  to  the  ice-house,  and  we  always  sat  up 
in  the  rafters  and  watched  him  pry  the  big  cakes  out  of  the  sawdust  where 
they  had  been  packed  since  December. 

Sometimes  the  pieces  had  frozen  together,  and  he  would  have  to  chop 
and  bore  and  chisel  until  the  air  was  white  with  flying  showers  of  ice  chips. 
One  day  when  he  came  upon  a  piece  of  ice  all  crusted  still  with  snow  he  made 
snowballs  and  soon  they  were  flying  through  the  gaps  under  the  caves  to  melt 
beneath  the  mid  summer  foliage. 

We  were  in  the  fields  one  afternoon  while  he  was  haying.  It  was  the  first 
crop  of  the  year,  and  daisies  were  mingled  with  the  Red  Top  and  Timothy. 
Later  the  Black-eyed  Susans  and  Goldenrod  would  be  sprinkled  through  the 
hay.  Someone  had  woven  a  long  daisy  chain,  and  Charlie  had  wound  it  about 
his  head.  Some  heads  have  a  bearing  for  crowns,  and  his  must  have  been 
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one.  Strange  and  unexplainable  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  from  that  moment  I 
knew  with  a  complete  conviction  what  Galahad  was  like. 

A  tall,  broad  Yankee  lad,  in  simple  blue  jeans,  with  straight  yellow  hair, 
and  the  kind  of  face  that  goes  with  daisies  in  a  meadow,  and  spring  water, 
and  New  England  rock,  the  rock  that  gapes  through  the  rents  and  tears  in  so 
many  hillsides  and  will  not  succumb  to  the  soft  persuasions  of  meadow  grass 
and  leaf-mold — the  stuff  that  makes  the  crags  and  peaks  of  New  England 
mountains  what  they  are — It  is  a  lad  with  a  face  like  that  who  kneels  before 
his  noble  King  and  becomes  Sir  Galahad.  Nor  have  I  been  able  ever  to  picture 
him  other  wise. 


COME  JACQUELIN  IN  YOUR  FLYING  MACHINE 

(  Continued  from  Page  9) 
feature  is  her  genuine  and  enveloping  interest  in  everything  she  does.  This  is 
a  real  rule  for  success;  to  it  she  adds  intentness  and  directness. 

The  drawing  room  of  her  East  River  apartment  is  the  tumbling  spot  for 
trophies  of  every  description.  Here  is  a  memory  room  of  all  records — altitude, 
endurance,  speed — taken  not  only  from  the  grasp  of  women  flyers,  but  more 
than  once,  from  the  male  of  the  species.  For  instance  the  famed  Bendix  Race 
in  1938  when  she  reached  the  prize  goal  ahead  of  nine  male  contestants.  They 
call  her  "aviator",  rather  than  "aviatrix".  Way  up  here  on  the  ninth  floor  there 
are  as  many  odd  trophies  as  there  are  beautiful.  For  instance,  the  one  com- 
memorating a  trip  made  not  long  ago  on  which  extra  fuel  would  be  needed 
but  for  which  there  was  no  room  in  the  ship.  To  satisfy  this  need  Major  Sev- 
ersky  had  the  gas  tank  built  into  a  little  chair  which  substituted  for  the  usual 
pilot's  seat  behind  the  controls.  This  now  commands  attention  among  a  hun- 
dred loving  cups  and  winged  Hercules.  Attending  those  are  miniature  ele- 
phants with  trunks  reared  upward  for  good  luck. 

Flying  is  her  life,  yet  she  only  allows  it  to  be  a  hobby,  although  she  has 
used  it  to  great  advantage  in  making  numerous  trips  up  and  down  and  cross 
country  in  pursuit  of  her  cosmetic  business.  However  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  women  transport  flyers  she  leans  to  the  negative,  chiefly  because  she  doesn't 
believe  women  have  the  physical  or  emotional  constitution  to  stand  this 
work.  Mind  you,  women  are  capable  enough  flyers,  but  wouldn't  wear  well 
under  the  routine,  long  hours  and  bad  weather  tension.  Another  issue  dear  to 
her  heart  and  most  pertinent  at  the  moment  is  that  of  women  in  national  de- 
fense. She  is  constructive  in  saying  that  they  can  do  more  "behind  the  lines" 
than  flying  pursuit  planes  or  bombers  as  some  of  our  European  friends  would 
have  us  believe. 

There  is  no  group  in  which  she  is  more  interested  than  the  schoolgirl — of 
secondary  and  college  level.  To  make  them  all  "well  rounded  women"  she 
would  inject  each  with  the  desire  for  and  love  of  aviation  that  she  feels  herself. 
There  are  no  university  letters  at  the  end  of  her  name.  She  is  entirely  self  made, 
and  very  nicely  too. 
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Symphonic  Slip 


Eileen  Madigan,  '41 


I 


TONIGHT  we  are  sitting  around,  tuning 
up  the  instruments.  In  fifteen  minutes, 
we  are  starting  the  first  coast  to  coast 
broadcast  under  this  wonderful  new  con- 
tract. We  are  not  excited;  it  is  the  fifth 
yearly  radio  contract  we  have  signed. 

The  Boss,  that  is  Chuck  Clarity  you 
know,  suddenly  puts  down  the  music  he 
is  arranging  and  says,  "Say  boys,  this  is 
our  fifth  anniversary.  Let  us  put  out  a 
special  edition". 

We  all  get  the  dreamy  look  .  .  . 


II 


It  is  five  years  ago.  Chuck  is  about 

twenty  seven  then,  and  he  is  already  the 

leader  of  this  band  for  six  years.  We  are 

Eileen  Madigan,  '41         doing  well,  in  fact  to  be  modest,  we  are 

mildly  sensational.  We  are  a  hot  band. 

One  day  Chuck  says,  "Has  any  of  you  boys  heard  from  Aloysius  Finnigan 

perhaps?"  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  not.  We  like  Aloysius,  but  we  do  not 

always  see  eye  to  eye.  He  is  strictly  classical. 

Then  it  happens — The  Idea.  Chuck  is  desirous  of  having  a  chatter-scatter- 
er  instituted  so  that  all  the  boys  can  keep  in  touch  while  they  are  touring. 

We  are  enthusiastic.  We  ask,  "Who  will  edit  this  gazette.  Chuck?"  He 
deflates.  None  of  us  has  gone  past  grammar  school  and  at  this  time  we  are 
uneducated. 

This  day  we  all  go  to  work  with  heavy  hearts.  The  Boss  is  sad  so  we  ars 
sad.  Suddenly  during  intermission  the  Boss  is  glad  again.  "Boys,"  he  says,  "I 
have  got  the  editor!" 

Later  he  reveals  confidentially  to  me  that  he  has  a  kid  brother  who  has 
gone  to  college  and  has  just  got  out  of  music  school.  The  Boss  has  my  sym- 
pathy. Imagine  the  poor  Boss  with  a  kid  brother  who  is  such  a  dope  he  goes  to 
school  to  learn  music! 

So  he  brings  on  the  kid,  who  is  Slip  Clarity.  He  is  a  nice  kid,  but  a  dope 
about  music;  all  the  time  playing  some  guy  named  Rachmaninoff  whose  band 
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we  have  not  ever  heard,  even.  But  he  puts  out  a  good  paper  and  all  the  boys 
are  in  touch  again. 

Now  the  Boss  has  other  troubles.  Some  people  never  know  when  they  are 
well  off,  and  the  public  starts  wanting  something  which  is  not  hot  music.  This 
public  also  does  not  want  the  straight  classics.  We  are  depressed,  especially 
with  so  many  radio  contracts  lined  up. 

Slip  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  worrying.  He  is  composing  all  the  time, 
and  besides  he  is  crazy  about  the  poetry  which  Aloysius  Finnigan's  sister 
sends  the  gazette.  It  is  dopey — sweet  and  melancholy  with  no  pep.  We  do  not 
pay  any  attention  as  we  have  our  troubles,  as  I  mentioned.  We  are  angling 
for  this  contract  for  Harpers  Happy  Hands  Hour,  to  sell  hand  lotion. 

A  few  days  later  our  press  agent.  Hank  Hanrahan  ambles  in  with  this 
Freddie  Ferguson,  who  is  manager  of  Harpers.  It  is  hot,  we  are  languid.  Slip 
is  playing  some  one  of  these  classics  in  the  next  room.  Rose  Ann  Finnigan  is 
with  him.  She  has  gone  to  college  too.  They  call  each  other  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  which  I  figure  is  college  slang.  But  that  is  before  Slip  starts  to  educat© 
the  band.  Anyway  this  Freddie  is  about  to  offer  us  an  audition  when  we  hear 
it.  It  is  Slip  playing — but  the  music  is  different.  It  sounds  like  a  classic,  but  it 
isn't.  He  plays  the  thing  over  once.  We  are  amazed.  He  starts  again,  this  time 
with  o  girl  vocalist.  The  words  are  familiar.  They  are  Rose  Ann's  dopey  poetry, 
only  now  it's  terrific.  We  forget  Hank  and  Freddie,  as  we  start  to  pick  up  the 
rhythm  with  our  instruments.  It  is  sensational. 

Slip  hears  us  and  he  and  Rose  Ann  come  into  the  room  to  join  us.  Three 
hours  later  we  have  signed  the  Harpers  contract,  with  Rose  Ann  as  vocalist  and 
Slip  as  arranger. 

This  all  happens  five  years  ago,  just  because  Chuck  wants  to  have  a  news- 
paper .  .  . 

m 

We  are  happy.  After  all,  this  music  is  famous,  we  are  famous,  all  on  ac- 
count of  a  newspaper.  And  now  he  wants  a  Super-Anniversary-Edition.  Why, 
anything  might  happen! 


HEAD  OF  WHAT  FAMILY 

{Continued  from  Page  11 ) 

have  a  dollar?  Please.  Honestly,  you  can  take  it  out  of  my  allowance.  Oh, 
thanks  ever  so  much.  Dad.  You're  swell.  I  left  a  note  on  the  kitchen  table  for 
mother.  I  won't  be  home  for  supper." 

"Just  where  is  your  mother?  Doesn't  anybody  around  here  ever  stay  home? 
Is  this  a  home  or  a  hotel?"  Joe  breathed  heavily  as  Gen  turned  startled  eyes 

{Continued  un  Page  25) 
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LONELINESS 

Thru  the  darkness  of  the  city  street 

A  thousand  men  go  by; 
They  do  not  hear  My  pierced  Heart's  beat 

Or  heed  My  burning  sigh. 

Some  gay  ivith  love,  some  torn  xvith  zvoe, 
And  some  bowed  donjn  with  care, 

But  fezi'  can  see  the  lamp's  red  glow 
And  feel  that  I  am  there. 

0  you  Ti'ho  knoiv  My  blissful  rest 

And  My  refreshment  szveet. 
Go  gather  to  the  marriage  feast 

The  traveler  in  the  street. 

C.  Agnes  Neary,  '44 
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HEAD  OF  WHAT  FAMILY 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

on  him.  Then  she  grinned  again,  and  kissed  him. 

"She's  gone  shopping  with  Mrs.  Mathews  and  she  says  to  tell  you  your 
supper's  in  the  ice  box.  Bye,  bye.  Dad,  don't  wait  up  for  me."  And  off  she  went. 

As  Joe  ate  his  potato  salad  and  cold  lamb  he  reflected  bitterly  on  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  world  in  general.  After  the  dishes  were  done,  he  sat 
brooding  on  the  back  porch,  but  the  scent  of  the  roses  reminded  him  of  his 
rose  fever  and  he  imagined  that  he  could  feel  his  nose  tickling  already.  When 
Molly  came  home  she  found  him  sitting  grumpily  in  the  sweltering  living 
room,  the  radio  blasting  away. 

"Joe,  do  you  have  to  play  that  radio  so  loud?  You  con  hear  it  three  houses 
down.  1  just  knew  it  was  our  radio  the  minute  I  turned  down  the  block,  I  said 
to  myself — " 

She  broke  off  abruptly  as  she  noticed  that  Joe  was  apparently  not  listen- 
ing. 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  afternoon,  dear?  "  she  ventured.  Joe  looked  up  slow- 
ly from  reading  yesterday's  paper,  and  very  deliberately,  he  enunciated. 

"No,  I  did  not  have  a  nice  afternoon.  1  weeded  the  lawn  in  the  hot  sun;  I 
ate  my  dinner  alone,  my  children  permitted  me  to  speak  to  them  for  a  few  min- 
utes. And  my  rose  fever's  come  back!"  The  last  statement  came  out  with  in- 
creasing volume,  as  Joe  sneezed  viciously  into  a  handkerchief.  Molly  divined 
the  situation  in  a  second,  and  chuckling  inwardly  as  she  watched  his  petulant, 
small  boy  expression,  she  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  disappeared  into  the 
kitchen.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  carrying  two  frosted  glasses,  cool  and 
tinkling  with  ice,  and  a  plate  of  chocolate  cakes.  Joe  loved  chocolate  cake.  He 
accepted  the  offering  coldly  and  proceeded  to  drink  in  a  stolid  silence.  Molly 
hummed  to  herself  and  stared  out  the  window.  Joe's  bitterness  disappeared 
with  the  drink,  and  a  comfortable  feeling  stole  over  him.  It  was  nice  of  Molly 
to  go  to  all  this  trouble  just  for  him,  it  was  nice  to  have  her  home.  She  knew 
when  he  wanted  to  talk  and  when  he  wanted  to  be  quiet.  Stealing  a  glance 
at  her,  he  smiled  as  he  caught  her  eye.  Molly  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she 
smiled  back.  For  all  his  baldness,  and  his  bulk,  he  was  just  a  small  boy  who 
wanted  some  attention. 

"Joe,  would  you  like  to  take  a  walk?  It's  awfully  stuffy  in  here." 

So  Joe  O'Brien  led  his  wife  down  the  front  steps  and  up  the  street,  and 
past  Ed  Wilson  who  was  sitting  alone  on  his  front  steps.  And  Joe  O'Brien  felt 
important. 
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On  Writing  For  Loria 

Cecile  Mills,  '43 
Illustrations  by  the  author 

IN  order  to  create  a  presentable  and  reasonable  article  for  publication,  a  pen 
and  paper  are  absolutely  essential.  Without  the  pen  one  can  easily  see  the 
difficulties  attached  to  even  so  simple  an  undertaking  as  writing.  Likewise 
lacking  paper,  the  feat  is  an  impossibility. 

So  .  .  .  having  procured,  by  some  honest  means,  the  implements  of  tor- 
ture— I  beg  your  pardon^of  literary  art,  the  next  step  is  to  light  upon  some 
suitable  topic.  This  is  not  as  esesntial  as  it  may  appear  at  first  glance.  Many  an 
unsuitable  topic  finds  its  way  into  print.  The  difficulty  invariably  encountered 
here  is  to  keep  one's  friends,  family,  and  father  confessor  from  seeing  the  pub- 
lication. However,  the  worry  attached  rather  overbalances  the  glory  in  this 
case,  so  we  may  dispense  with  the  idea  of  writing  for  Loria  on  any  topic  that  is 
unsuitable.  And  if  any  of  you  are  still  toying  with  the  idea  that's  your  respon- 
sibility and  this  whole  article  is  lost  to  you  from  now  on.  You  are  excused  from 
further  perusal,  my  poor  misguided  friends. 

Now  to  get  on  with  this.  Having  found  a  suitable  topic,  i.e.,  one  dealing 
with  autumn,  college  life,  spring  or  summer,  or  almost  anything  hopeful,  you 
proceed  to  the  pen-biting  stage.  (In  olden  days  this  was  known  as  the  pencil- 
biting  stage  but  we  are  an  advanced  generation  and  own  fountain  pens.) 
Under  this  general  heading  of  pen-chewing  comes  hair-tearing,  paper  crum- 
bling, foot  stamping  and  general  unpleasantness  for  the  family.  True  genius 
never  runs  smooth.  So  beware  if  you  pass  through  none  of  these  intermediate 
stages  of  development.  You  may  judge  your  capacity  for  genius  by  the  number 
of  stages  that  you  have  to  go  through  to  produce  an  article.  But  never  become 
discouraged.  Maybe  you  are  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  writer.  This  en- 
lire  discussion,  however,  is  far  afield  from  the  problem  in  hand  so  we  will  re- 
turn again  to  the  old  worn  out  topic  we  started  with. 

After  the  natural  hysteria  has  been  dealt  with,  you  are  forced  with  the 
problem  of  a  typewriter.  This  hadn't  occurred  to  you  before  but  you  have 
heard  nasty  rumors  of,  "we  don't  accept  illegibly  scrawled  manuscripts."  Of 
course  this  may  be  only  a  rumor  but  if  you  are  a  conscientious  student  you 
will  have  learned  to  rely  on  all  rumors  that  seem  to  make  things  harder  for  you. 

Having  settled  this  in  your  mind  you  take  yourself  coyly  over  to  Bob's 
house,  look  helpless  and  say  that  you  may  have  an  article  soon  that  will  need 
typing.  The  result  is  discouraging.  Bob  kindly  but  firmly  brings  his  portable 
down,  hands  it  to  you,  and  says  with  a  generous  sweep  of  his  hand,  "Bring  it 
back  any  old  time  before  tomorrow."  This  is  somewhat  unexpected  but  you 
make  the  best  of  it  and  trudge  home  sombrely  to  write  the  article  anyway. 
You  never  did  see  much  in  Bob. 
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At  last!  the  article  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  You  have  made  it  three 
long,  long,  paragraphs  in  length  with  a  topic  sentence  and  a  closing  snappy 
remark.  To  your  prejudiced  and  tired  eye  it  looks  fairly  good.  Happily  you 
clutch  the  typewriter  and  settle  down  with  it  as  best  you  con  with  such  a  cold 
and  clumsy  object.  (Almost  like  Bob,  you  must.)  But  again  the  track  is  wan- 
dering away. 

Now  starts  the  good  old  Hunt  system  of  typing  in  practical  use.  Or  maybe 
you  know  how  to  type?  Good!  Then  there  is  no  legitimate  excuse  for  prolong- 
ing this  any  further.  With  such  a  penchant  for  going  off  the  track  it  would  be 
unwise  to  start  on  the  intricacies  of  typewriting.  It  suffices  to  say  that  this  ends 
the  drudgery  attached  to  said  article. 

Oh — so  you  think  it's  all  over,  do  you?  Not  by  a  long  shot.  All  you  have  to 
do  now  is  figure  out  a  way  to  bring  it  through  the  subway  rush  unscathed  and 
into  the  school.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  blindfold  the  staff  so  they  won't 
know  it  (some  may  use  any  kind  of  drug  for  this  if  they  wish)  and  present 
them  with  the  story.  Another  way  of  solving  this  problem  of  publication  is  to 
send  the  article  to  the  printers  before  they  do.  Whichever  way  you  do  it,  the 
main  thing  is  to  sneak  the  article  in  and  see,  by  means  of  a  fifth  column,  that 
it  stays  there. 

Having  accomplished  these  successive  feats,  you  can  start  worrying 
about  how  you  can  keep  your  friends  from  seeing  how  much  you  read  your 
own  article  over  with  evident  pleasure.  They  are  very  likely  to  laugh  with 
scorn  at  such  a  naive  practice.  But  do  not  let  them  discourage  you,  young 
hopeful,  because  in  all  probability  you  will  be  the  only  one  who  will  read  it 
over  with  evident  pleasure.  Your  one  comfort  is  that  other  people  are  in  exactly 
the  same  boat.  We  are  simply  not  appreciated. 

And  thus,  my  friends,  together  we  have  reached 
THE  END. 
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When  Blimp  Goes 

Marching  Off 


Mary  Leahy,  '41 


I  KNOW  a  lad,  and  his  name  is  Blimp.  It  was  he  who  explained  to  me  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  as  far  as  all  the  men  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  are 
concerned.  The  story  runs  something  like  this.  .  .  .  Blimp  says  that  it  all  began 
in  this  way,  ...  He  read  somewhere  that  on  October  16th  he  had  to  go  some- 
place to  sign  something  or  else  spend  five  years  as  Uncle  Sam's  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Denamura.  (I  never  heard  of  anyone  holding  their  Senior  prom  at  that 
hotel, — I  guess  it's  not  first  class.) 

Now  Blimp  is  a  very  painstaking  follower  of  directions.  The  newspaper 
said  that  he  was  to  register  at  P.S.  152.  When  he  showed  up  at  that  emporium 
of  learning  on  the  appointed  day  he  was  informed  that  his  draft  board  met  at 
P.S.  157.  So  he,  efficient  lad  that  he  is,  worked  his  way  up  gradually  by  way 
of  P.S.  153,  154,  155,  156,  until  he  arrived  exhausted  at  3;45  P.M.  at  his  destin- 
ation. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  greeted  by  what  he  chose  to  call  a  beautiful  blond, 
who  asked  him  his  name,  age,  telephone  number  and  address.  This  lovely  one 
then  gave  him  a  card  with  his  name,  age,  telephone  number  and  address 
plus  her  name — no  age,  no  telephone  number,  nor  address.  This  made  Blimp 
very  sad,  he  said. 

He  received  his  number  in  due  time,  and  was  happy  that  it  was  one  that 
was  so  easy  to  remember,  it  was  No.  158.  Finally  the  day  arrived  on  which  the 
boys  who  were  to  leave  were  to  be  picked  out  of  a  goldfish  bowl.  (It  must 
have  been  a  very  big  bowl).  Blimp  receives  all  of  his  information  from  the 
newspapers,  and  so  it  was  to  the  newspapers  that  he  had  recourse  when  it 
came  time  for  him  to  look  for  his  number.  He  knows  that  he  is  never  very 
lucky,  and  that  as  a  rule  he  is  the  last  one  for  everything,  so  he  decided  that 
this  time  he  would  fool  the  fates.  He  began  from  the  last  number  called  and 
worked  his  way  toward  the  front.  He  finally  found  his  number,  but  it  makes  no 
difference,  because  they  don't  want  crosseyed  men  in  the  army,  and  Blimp  is 
crosseyed  now. 

At  any  rate  lassies,  it  behooves  us  to  interest  the  government  in  a  project 
for  the  conscription  of  us  feminine  collegians  into  a  corps  for  the  betterment  of 
the  gentlemen  conscripts  dietetic  conditions  or  something.  Blimp  says  so. 
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MY  SISTER  IS  ECSTATIC 

I  Continued  from  Page  8) 
beaming  at  me  from  the  doorway.  It's  her  record  collection,  and  she  does  what 
she  displeases  with  it.  She  loves  "Vogner",  and  the  family  has  no  alternative 
but  speechless  acquiescence.  Nobody  can  outshout  Flagstadt  and  Melchior 
on  a  clear  day,  even  with  the  wind  right. 

This  summer  Margaret  swept  through  Canada.  She  knew  no  French  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  phrases  she'd  picked  up  in  a  brief  European  jaunt,  and 
a  second-hand  pronounciation  she  gleaned  from  me  with  my  rich  background 
of  two  years  Regents  credit.  This  might  have  daunted  a  lesser  spirit,  but  Mar- 
garet went  her  erratic  way  parleying  volubly,  leaving  the  natives  uncertain 
and  my  mother  and  Janet  hilarious  in  the  back  seat. 

My  mother  claims  I  am  too  hard  on  Margaret,  that  she's  just  enjoying  life. 
That,  I  admit,  is  all  very  well,  but  must  she  be  so  Public  about  it?  My  fondest 
hope  is  that  some  day  she  will  meet  an  equally  exuberant  individual,  where- 
upon I  shall  settle  back  with  a  grateful  smile  to  the  kind  gods,  and  watch  them 
wear 

each  other 

out. 


INTERREGNUM 

(  Continued  from  Page  7) 
inward — cool  and  sweet  against  his  face.  He  heard  the  children  shouting  to 
each  other  down  the  lane — "There  is  a  game  that  children  play,"  Aaron  had 
once  said  speaking  suddenly  as  was  his  way,  "they  never  call  it  by  name  nor 
know  the  name  and  they  may  play  it  only  at  certain  times  when  the  shadows 
are  right  and  the  winds  in  the  treetops.  I  think  sometimes  I  almost  know  what 
game  it  is — and  then  I  forget,  and  it  is  gone." 

The  artist  buried  his  face  in  his  hands — if  only  the  tears  might  come — the 
well  of  tears  sweet,  bearing  nothing  of  bitterness  about  them,  for  they  were  the 
unspoken  words  of  his  friend  and  the  unsung  years.  But  they  burnt  in  his 
breast  like  fire  and  as  fire  must  be  their  consummation. 

(Aaron,  could  you  know  what  I  suffer  by  your  going — this  pain  in  my 
breast  and  the  tears  that  will  not  come.  When  I  saw  the  earth  heave  above 
you,  I  ran  to  clasp  you  in  my  arms,  but  I  stumbled  and  sank  into  the  mud,  and 
rising  up  you  were  gone  from  me.  Aaron,  my  friend,  1  have  your  peace  but  it  is 
not  enough.  We  are  human  and  the  touch  of  your  hand  would  be  sweet  and 
much  to  be  desired.) 

He  watched  the  flame  beat  upward  into  the  thin  white  haze  above  the 
candles. 

"Jon" — the  gold  word  pierced  the  candle  flame — "Jon,  I'm  here,  I've 
come." 

The  artist  turned  and  started  slowly  toward  the  door  his  arms  outstretched. 

"My  friend"  the  word  was  harsh,  he  walked  quickly,  their  hands  touched — 

"Aaron,  my  friend." 
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DOWN  WITH  "DOWN  WITH" 

{Continued  from  Page  13) 

Hate  was  there,  too,  wrapped  in  luxury  and  a  social  setting  in  "The  Man  I 
Married";  as  hilarious  comedy  in  "He  Stayed  for  Breakfast";  as  tender  romance 
in  "Arise,  My  Love",  and  a  special  thumbs  down  for  its  conspicuous  presence 
in  "The  Ramparts  We  Watch". 

It  might  show  Hollywood  that  we  want  to  smile,  not  sneer,  if  we  all  boy- 
cotted such  pictures,  but  she  surprises  us  by  making  the  titles  so  charming  that 
we  never  suspect  hate  of  seeping  through  the  celluloid.  We  are  not  condoning 
the  religious  and  political  theories  of  these  countries,  but  we  do  cast  our  vote 
for  more  national  patriotism  and  less  foreign  "hate-riotism". 


HIKE  ON  YOUR  BIKE 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


Cole  is  our  beloved  "Little  Old  Lady",  and  is  now  known  to  us  as  Aunt  Carrie. 
Her  grandson  was  driving  down  to  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  one  week  after 
we  arrived  at  Nantucket.  We  sent  our  bicycles,  collect,  to  our  homes,  and 
drove  home  with  Philip,  alighting  at  New  York.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some- 
thing like  that  had  to  happen.  We  arrived  at  home  with  forty-nine  cents  be- 
tween us. 

What  do  we  think  about  cycling?  We  love  it.  We're  going  again  next  year 
and  the  year  after.  Would  you  like  to  come  with  us? 
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EDITORIAL 


THERE  IS  YET  THE  FUTURE 


And  they  sat  around  in  short  pants  and  long  grey  beards,  weeping  over 
the  world  and  waiting  for  death,  forgetting  they  had  never  lived. 

Today's  youth  all  too  successfully  inspires  that  description.  Certainly, 
chaos  is  rampant,  philosophy  mangled,  and  truth  desecrated.  These  things  are 
publicized.  Still,  the  world  is  going  on  and  will  continue  to  go  on.  There  are  still 
normal,  sane  institutions.  It  is  these,  worthy  though  not  so  apparent  elements 
of  the  civilization  of  today  that  we  the  very  young  must  seek  and  take  an  in- 
terest in. 

No  one  can  claim  that  youth  has  reason  to  be  buoyant  and  ecstatic  about 
being  born  in  confusion.  But  it  seems  obvious  that  not  only  has  youth  bent  un- 
der the  difficult  job  of  making  sense  out  of  non-sense,  it  has  also  taken  plea- 
sure in  defeat  before  it  has  fought. 

Like  the  child  whose  tonsils  are  extracted,  we  are  experiencing  pain  and, 
seeing  our  elders  fawning  over  us,  patting  our  heads,  and  sympathizing  with 
our  sad  lot,  we  play  our  scene  to  the  utmost.  We  collapse  forcing  our  predeces- 
sors to  protect  us  and  denying  them  the  right  to  expect  great  things  of  our 
futures. 

We  condemn  them  for  their  stupid  errors — errors  which  have  resulted  in 
an  uncertain,  hazy  horizon  for  us,  their  children.  When  are  we  going  to  apply 
our  principles  of  criticism  to  our  own  actions?  When  are  we  going  to  justify 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  our  potential  children?  For  one  day,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  from  now,  a  boy,  a  girl,  the  young  world  is  going  to  look  upon 
us,  by  that  time  a  bit  grey  about  the  temples,  and  judge  us  as  we  are  judging 
their  grandparents. 

If  today  we  permit  ourselves  to  drift  farther  into  the  error  of  inertia  in  such 
a  time  of  stress,  how  much  more  damning  will  be  the  condemnation  in  our 
children's  eyes  than  that  now  in  ours.  Our  parents  have  erred — but  in  doing 
something,  in  choosing  the  wrong  plan  of  action.  We  are  in  danger  of  commit- 
ting the  crime  of  shirking,  choosing  nothing,  and  wallowing  in  our  professed 
inadequacy  in  a  time  of  need. 

A.  A.  M. 
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St.  Joseph 's  College  for  Women 


IDedication 


On  this,  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Saint  Joseph's  College  for 
Women,  we  dedicate  this  issue  of  LORIA  to  those 
who,  through  the  years,  have  made  it  the  source  of 
inspiration  and  of  power  it  now  is.  To  Father  Dillon 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  hoped 
and  toiled  to  realize  their  ideal  of  a  truly  Catholic 
education  as  well  as  to  all  the  students  who  have 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  contributing  their 
share  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  we  offer  our 
sincerest   felicitations  and  heartfelt   gratitude. 


c^  tribute 


To  look  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
life  of  Saint  Joseph's  is  to  witness  the  year  by  year 
spending  of  the  spirit  and  talents  of  one  whose  wish 
it  is  to  escape  our  expressed  recognition  of  his  gen- 
erous giving  of  himself  in  behalf  of  a  dream  that 
the  graduates  of  this  institution  should  face  life  with 
deep  faith  and  active  intelligence. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  living  ideals  of  the  College 
had  their  origin  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Father 
Dillon.  To  his  unfaltering  belief  in  the  integrity  of 
the  individual,  though  it  be  in  the  face  of  inevitable 
mistakes  and  failures,  we  owe  our  beloved  Honor 
System  as  well  as  the  precious  authority  vested  in 
the  Student  Council  and  Undergraduate  Body.  To 
his  vision  and  untiring  efforts  we  owe  the  extensive 
improvements  in  the  academic  and  extra-curricular 
fields. 

Beyond  and  above  all  these  achievements  lies 
our  most  treasured  possession,  the  conviction  that 
each  one  of  us  is  to  Father  Dillon  a  highly  individual 
soul  to  be  served  and  saved. 

For  all  this  it  seems  so  inadequate  to  say  mere'y 
—thank  you.  So  we  shall  try  to  meet  some  of  the 
payment  due  on  our  debt  of  gratitude  by  striving 
to  realize  the  ideals  he  cherishes  for  us  and  by 
praying  for  him  that  the  dream  he  has  wrought  out 
in  prayer,  in  labor  and  in  loneliness  may  always 
endure. 
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St  Joseph's  --  Twenty-Five  Years 

By  Lenokk  Hekkekv,  '43 

"We  that  have  found  it  good  to  be  young,  shall  find  it  good 
to  be  old." 

— Autograph  of  a  Student  of  1921 
UT  of  the  store  of  Loria  possessions,  we  have  discovered  a  scrap- 
book  of  the  first  graduating  class — that  of  1921 — and  it  is  the  only 
personal  record  extant  of  the  infancy  of  our  College.  It  is  vibrant 
with  life  and  activity  and  as  we  turn  its  stiffened,  yellow  pages, 
we  seem  to  see  the  long  procession  of  St.  Joseph's  girls  smiling 
forth  through  the  years.  Nor  are  we  merely  sentimentalizing,  but  at  last  we 
truly  realize  the  proud  heritage  that  is  ours.  We  see  something  else,  too — the 
vision  that  must  have  fired  our  founders.  It  is  the  evolving  embodiment  of  an 
ideal  into  an  institution  worthy  of  it — St.  Joseph's. 

The  student  who  filled  this  book  of  memories  from  19 17  to  1921  dedicated 
it  to  her  twelve  fellow  classmates,  ever  after  to  be  known  as  the  "twelve 
Apostles  of  St.  Joseph's."    Her  opening  page  read: 

"I  could  not  live  without  the  love  of  my  friends." — John  Keats 
And  the  freshman  of  I9I7  could  not  have  been  more  loved  by  her  friends,  so 
intensely  interested  was  she  in  them  and  their  activities,  and  in  her  school. 
Of  her  class,  Monsignor  Flannery  was  to  say  at  Commencement.  "The  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  diocesan  education  is  laid  tonight.  Its  foundation  is  real 
religion — one  that  binds  human  conscience." 

The  foundation  with  eight  members  on  its  faculty,  among  them  our 
beloved  Bishop  Molloy,  was  first  settled  on  Washington  Avenue,  but  soon 
finding  it  inadequate,  entered  the  spacious  Pratt  Mansion  with  its  fine  tapes- 
tries and  artistic  panellings  in  September,  1918.  Thereupon,  the  teaching 
staff  was  increased  to  twenty,  and  the  registration  advanced  with  lightning 
rapidity.  The  students  were  particularly  fond  of  their  talented  faculty,  and 
in  one  instance  our  freshman  has  written,  "The  course  in  contemporary 
Literature  was  more  than  enjoyable.  I  shall  never  forget  his  wonderful  read- 
ing of  the  Hound  of  Heaven" — and  hosts  of  others.  This  is  the  sort  of  course 
that  does  not  pass  with  the  semseter  exam."  We  thought  that  a  compelling 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  the  awakened  love  of  learning 
in  the  student. 

In  October,  1920,  there  came  a  breathless  moment  of  joy  to  St,  Joseph's, 
for  they  received  an  invitation  to  the  consecration  of  their  former  ethics 
teacher,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Molloy  as  Bishop  of  Brooklyn.  On  the  eigtheenth 
of  that  month,  they  tendered  a  reception  in  his  honor  at  which  they  had  an 
address  of  welcome  and  several  student  offerings. 


But  soon  festivities  were  over  and  work  was  resumed.    By  this  time  our 
freshman  had  reached  Junior  Year.   Here  is  the  program  she  submitted: 
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Do  you  notice  any  difference  between  this  and  the  1941  version?  To 
mention  a  few,  there  were  only  two  courses  in  Oral  English,  no  General  As- 
sembly, and  a  two  hour  Lab.  Which  does  not  infer  by  any  means  that  their 
school  year  was  any  easier  than  ours.  Reams  of  notes  taken  and  records  of 
outside  references  (with  the  limited  library  selection  that  they  must  have  had) 
convince  us  that  they  were  as  thorough  and  determined  as  they  were  sincere 
In  one  of  the  lighter  sections,  we  found  this  terse  note  from  a  sorely-tried 
teacher:  "Paper  shows  ability  to  get  knowledge,  but  no  superhuman  effort 
to  acquire  it." 

Proof  of  the  second  of  our  contentions  is  the  list  of  activities,  scholastic 
and  athletic,  which  they  initiated.  Their  embryo  basketball  team  was  march- 
ing forward  with  long,  capable  strides.  Simultaneously,  le  Cercle  Moliere 
presented  Moliere's  sparkling  "Les  Femmes  Savantes"  and  the  moving 
"Esther"  of  Racine.  The  scribes  took  pen  in  hand,  not  to  be  outdone,  and  soon 
a  literary  society  was  formed  to  become  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the 
College.  In  its  quest  for  literary  worth,  the  society  entertained  at  social  meet- 
ings where  informal  lectures  were  given.  Dr.  Frederick  Joseph  Kinsman  spoke 
on  "Three  American  Novelists — Hawthorne,  Cooper,  and  Tarkington";  Theo- 
dore Maynard,  on  "The  Poetic  Renaissance  in  England."  Other  prized  artists 
whom  they  were  able  to  procure  were  the  Honorable  Maurice  F.  Egan,  LL.D.. 
who  discussed  "Ten  Years  on  the  German  Frontier,"  and  Agnes  Repplier, 
who  talked  on  "The  Courageous  Reader."  From  these  "Salons,"  the  girls 
were  attaining  in  the  best  possible  way  a  rich  cultural  stimulus.  Meanwhile, 
their  taste  for  literary  arts  was  accompanied  by  a  love  for  music,  resulting 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Glee  Club,  which  gave  Musicales  and  Inter-class  song 
contests,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  a  College  Orchestra  of  eleven  girls.  For 
creative  ability,  skill  in  organization,  and  appreciation  of  true  values,  we 
defy  anyone  to  equal  that  standard. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  phase  of  their  academic  life  which  is  even  closer 
to  us.  In  February,  1921,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  Loria  made  its  debut,  wrapped  in 
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Just  A  Gentleman's  Agreement 

Eileen  Madk^an,  MI 

|E  HAVEN'T  settled  the  question  of  priority  of  time,  that  is,  who  saw 
her  first.  I  know  I  was  just  fourteen  when  we  started  summering 
on  The  Island.  My  first  reconnoitering  trip  took  me  to  Grant's  Cove, 
{j|  where  1  saw  her  and  in  my  mind  the  Vikings  sailed  again,  brave 
and  eager,  through  clean  seas.  Now  1  can  remember  appraising 
her  with  the  eye  of  a  sportsman,  as  I  would  calculate  the  value  of  any  fish  or 
game.  But  Todd  must  have  seen  her  before  I  did  because  he  had  lived  there 
all  his  life. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  see  much  of  her  or  of  Todd  that  summer  She  was 
something  to  dream  about,  and  that  age  had  no  time  for  dreaming,  Todd  was 
nineteen,  a  Junior  at  college.  We  had  no  other  neighbors,  so  Todd  didn't  mind 
if  I  tagged  along  once  in  a  while  when  he  went  fishing. 

Two  summers  idled  by  with  little  change  except  that  Todd  had  a  job  and 
was  starting  to  write  a  book.  As  for  me,  1  had  begun  to  notice  other  things 
besides  fish  and  tennis  rackets,  had  even  learned  to  dance.  And  suddenly 
Gale  was  the  center  of  my  universe,  around  which  everything  else  revolved 
with  dim  intensity.  This  realization  brought  slight  happiness  for  Todd  told  me 
she  meant  just  as  much  to  him.  'We  were,  Todd  said,  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  we  would  attack  the  problem  rationally — and  politely.  So  we  de- 
cided upon  a  code  of  ethics  by  which  one  would  not  have  advantage  over  the 
other.  When  Mr.  Grant  would  give  his  permission,  we  would  take  Gale  out 
together  and  neither  was  to  ask  to  take  her  out  alone.  Mr.  Grant  used  to 
laugh  at  our  agreement,  often  reminding  us  that  after  all  he  still  had  Gale. 
It  worked  out  well  enough  though — the  three  of  us  spent  our  mornings  sailing, 
the  three  of  us  sailed  to  the  mainland  at  night  for  dances  at  the  club. 

During  the  summers  that  followed  we  kept  the  same  rules,  although  I  was 
not  above  trickery.  1  thought  that  if  1  could  interest  Todd  in  something  else, 
he  would  leave  the  field  clear  for  me.  With  that  in  mind,  I  invited  my  sister 
Helen  to  go  sailing  with  us  but  she  was  not  at  her  best  on  the  water,  and  any- 
way she  was  engaged  to  Johnny.  But  Todd  kept  his  part  of  the  bargain  and 
if  at  first  1  wondered  why  he'd  ever  made  it,  I  later  understood  that  such  an 
act  was  just  part  of  Todd's  nature.  There  was  really  no  need  for  him  to  take 
me  into  such  an  agreement — I  clearly  could  not  be  considered  his  rival.  I  was 
younger,  less  competent  and  lacked  that  ability,  which  was  his,  to  make  Gale 
respond.  During  those  years  I  learned  to  admire  him,  and  from  our  strange 
rivalry  grew  a  strong  friendship. 

Last  summer,  on  my  twenty-first  birthday,  Mr.  Grant  told  me  that  he 
thought  Todd  was  going  to  retire  from  the  field  and  let  me  have  Gale.  At  last 


faced  with  the  immediate  reality,  I  knew  I  wanted  Todd  to  have  her  more 
than  I  wanted  her  myself.  I  went  to  Todd  and  tried  to  explain  this,  rationally. 
Todd  said  he  had  a  better  idea,  and  when  he  asked  if  I'd  agree,  I  had  to 
say  yes. 

We  both  went  to  Mr.  Grant  who  had  the  third  and  best  idea,  according 
to  which  we  have  settled  the  problem.  Todd  and  I  are  going  to  be  married 
next  summer  and  Mr.  Grant  is  going  to  give  us  the  Gale  and  two  suits  of  sails 
as  a  wedding  present. 


TO  YOU 


Dim  slunltncs  of  future  days 

Aslant  my  present  siiii-lit  hour. 

I  have  a  secret  dread, 

My  azure  mood  will  not  suffice. 

That  as  the  others. 

You  zvill  seek  a  flame-lit  heart. 

And  leave  me  desolate. 

But  shadows  f'ass  a^avy, 

Avd  I  might  touch  a  golden  dawn. 

So  let  me  hope;  that 

My  tomorrows  zvill  reach  their  end  — 

Each  loz'cly  as  a  crystal  doz'c, 

Sik'cr  winged,  in  jezccled  specil. 

Flying  toxivrd  Eternity. 

Rose  Senese,  '44 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S— TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
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a  simulated  leather,  dappled  brown  jacket,  and  graced  by  the  words: 

Litterae 

Oblectamen 

Remaneant 

In 

Aevum 
Its  excited  staff  editorially  explained  their  purpose  in  publishing  their  com- 
pact little  5x10"  magazine:  "In  St.  Joseph's,  The  Literary  Society  has  worked 
hard  and  not  without  a  good  deal  of  success  ...  to  establish  a  sound  basis 
of  opinion  in  the  College.  We  have  ever  worshipped  the  Muse  from  afar;  and 
it  is  to  bring  us  nearer  to  it  by  critical  and  creative  composition,  and  to  pre- 
vent our  enthusiasm  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  'Xingu'  affair  that  the 
Literary  Society  has  made  the  College  magazine  a  reality."  The  publication 
was  named  Loria  after  the  titular  see  of  Bishop  Molloy,  as  a  permanent  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  his  work  in  his  first  field — St.  Joseph's. 

We  close  now  the  gateway  to  retrospect  and  silently  turn  our  thoughts 
to  our  first  beginning.  We  have  built  on  a  sound,  regenerating  base.  Stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  quarter  century,  we  are  filled  with  a  love  for  our  past 
and  a  strong  prayer  of  hope  for  our  future.  But  with  God  as  our  Author,  and 
St.  Joseph  as  our  patron,  we  can  never  fail.  A  testimony  to  their  endeavors 
and  to  the  struggles  of  our  teachers,  the  "keystone  of  the  arch  of  diocesan 
education"  stands  as  a  monument  to  wisdom. 


Acknowledgement  is  gratefully  given  to  Miss  Mary 
Flynn  whose  scrap-book,  kept  during  her  years  at 
St.  Joseph's,  has  been  at  our  disposal  and  which  has 
helped  us  form  a  picture  of  the  early  days  of  the 
College.  Also  we  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Helen  F.  D'Al- 
bora  for  her  interest  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
this  material. 


BATTLE   ON   THE   SHORE 


X(i  ashrs  of  rcfircl 
To  murk  your  tjoiiuj. 

No  footprints  firm 
In  soft  sand  slun^nng, 

Nor  seas  churned 
But  by  fierce  zcinds. 


Xothinii   liin/s 

I  lull  ti'i'  /((/:•(•  inel 

.  \nd  to   eonil'ul 
Set  our  hearts 

lh(t  x^'orlldess  rock 
Heaped  on  erumhlini/  stoui 

Eii.KKx    .\I.\i)ii;.\.\,    '41 


'In  the  Cleft  of  the  Rock" 

F.  V.  DwvEK,  '42 

I'll  III  the  iiiijht  fulls 

uiid  the  iiii/ht  u<iinl  hyraks  ii[^on  our  pain 

hcariiiij  tlic  sad  szcrct  proiiiisc 

of  spriiifi  aija'in.^ 

HIS  thing  she  had  chosen  of  her  own  will,  deliberately  chosen  in 
the  halcyon  time  when  desire  and  pain  and  the  wildness  which 
follows  pain  lay  dormant.  She  had  not  come  through  fear — this 
had  not  been  escape,  only  shelter,  only  a  place  to  rest  quietly 
after  a  conflict,  to  build  peace  of  the  wine-dark  sea,  and  the  white 
rocks  and  the  white  sand. 

And  tomorrow  she  would  send  the  letters.  She  was  certain  now  of  the 
solution — there  would  be  peace  in  such  decision — and  because  they  loved 
her,  they  would  accept  the  decision. 

But  tonight  there  was  no  peace.  The  wind  twisted  the  bare  tree  branches 
— the  tide  broke  against  the  rocks — somewhere  in  the  house  a  door  slammed. 
There  was  a  time  (only  it  had  been  forgotten,  it  would  not  return)  when 
she  must  have  broken  her  own  wildness  against  the  night  storm,  bearing  the 
broken  pain  of  the  lashed  trees,  the  sobbing  madness  of  the  sea,  the  wild 
terrible  madness  of  freedom  upon  which  no  command  had  been  imposed, 
nor  limit  set. 

But  the  house  ensheltered  her — the  room,  a  woman's  cool  scented  room, 
the  thin  white  curtains  and  the  narrow  bed,  the  dozen  books  in  their  cello- 
phane jackets,  the  writing  desk,  the  chair  near  the  fire.  She  had  been  fortunate 
to  find  a  place  as  pleasant  as  this,  and  so  few  tourists  passed  during  these 
months,  none  remained  at  the  hotel  long  enough  to  assume  more  than  the 
role  of  alien  shadows  somehow  imposing  themselves  upon  the  calm  monotony 
of  her  days — but  only  shadows. 

She  heard  someone  ascending  the  stairs — a  man's  step,  deliberate, 
foreign — of  course,  the  door  she  had  heard  slam,  some  late  guest  caught  in 
the  storm.  The  steps  seemed  to  halt  outside  her  door — only  the  barest  moment 
of  hesitation — then  went  on. 

A  strange  and  not  altogether  unpleasant  excitement  possessed  her. 
"Curiosity" — she   laughed,   and  was  startled  at   the  sound  of  her  own 
laughter — once  she  had  laughed  as  she  had  then  in  an  unguarded  fraction 
of  time,  but  then  because  all  days  were  fair. 

(Star  tinsel  and  the  distant  shadow  of  the  beloved,  long  upon  the  hill 
path,  long  in  the  waning  cycle  of  a  waning  moon.) 


The  woman  went  to  the  desk,  her  hands  shook  as  she  arranged  paper, 
pen  and  ink  in  the  precise,  accustomed  pattern.  There  must  be  no  fear  now, 
she  had  prided  herself  that  fear  would  never  return,  this  was  only  nerves 
grown  sensitive  to  the  unfamiliar,  the  unexpected.  She  would  write  tonight, 
now,  and  tomorrow,  early  there  would  be  packing  to  complete,  tickets,  taxi 
to  the  station.  Her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  safe,  small  details.  She  began  to 
write. — 

"Dearest  friend, 

I  have  found  an  answer.  Perhaps  you  will  not  agree  that  this  decision 
is  best,  but  it  is,  believe  me,  Mary,  sufficient  for  my  needs.  In  this  past  month 
my  own  inadequacy,  rather  my  own  stark,  poor  limitations,  have  become 
apparent  and  1  have  accepted  them  as  all  such  truths  must  be  accepted.  A 
little  bitterly,  wildly  at  first,  I  acknowledge,  but  quietly,  quietly,  and  with 
what  dignity  remains  to  me.  I  shall  marry  Robert  very  soon — the  pattern 
from  then  on  shall  be  easy  to  follow — safe  and  comfortable. 

You  see  how  greatly  you  have  misjudged  me — how  dull  and  common- 
place I  am — and  how  quickly  contented  with  what  1  have  acknowledged  as 
"second-best."    Don't  think  too  harshly  of  me  ..." 

And  outside  the  window  the  wind  had  spent  its  fury — but  the  symbols 
remained  to  mark  its  passing — torn  tree  branches  strewed  the  path  that  led 
to  the  sea  wall,  the  sand  rose  in  great  spirals,  white  ribbed  sand,  and  the  tide 
slipped  swiftly  back  into  the  unknown  darkness  that  some  men  have  called 
distance  and  have  measured  carefully  for  their  own  justification,  but  others 
who  have  no  need  of  justification,  have  given  this  darkness  a  new  name, 
written  in  cryptic  phrase,  whose  meaning  is  borne  to  far  lands  and  to  a  far 
people.    But  the  sea  departing  had  left  strange  treasures  on  the  sand. 

The  hand  that  held  the  pen  grew  taut. 

She  could  hear  the  faint,  familiar  rhythm,  breaking,  breaking,  then  the 
sound  of  it — high  and  thin — flute  cry,  wind  cry — 

No  more  of  this  tonight — time  enough  remained  to  complete  the  letters 
in  the  morning. — God,  that  it  be  a  gray  dawn — too  much  of  beauty  for  this 
last  week.  Memory  was  a  strange,  vicious  thing, — that  music  had  died  a  year 
ago.    There  is  freedom  in  this  barren  place,  freedom,  self-chosen. 

She  would  walk,  bring  body  weariness.  Silence  falls  softly  in  this  time 
of  great  sleep.  Swiftly  she  dressed  and  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony,  felt 
her  way  cautiously  down  the  steps  that  skirted  the  house  wall,  along  the  nar- 
row strewn  path  to  the  beach. 

Here  walking  was  difficult  except  close  to  the  shore  where  the  ground 
had  been  pressed  smooth  by  the  receding  tide.  The  woman  felt  suddenly 
old,  terribly  old  and  wise,  and  heavy  with  the  burden  of  this  new  wisdom 

(Song  of  my  years,  breaking  the  beauty  of  the  dawn  lime, 
breaking  the  sharp  clear  beauty  of  the  pine  ridge.) 

How  easy  to  form  decision  in  the  Winter — how  easy  to  play  the  fool's 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Horace  On  The  Run 

Makv  Luuisk  Bakkktt,  '43 

lIRAGMATISM  is  essentially  an  escape.  And  the  man  who  hastens 
away  from  "reality"  knows  none  of  the  fever  which  grips  the  man 
hastening  away  to  "reality."  The  priest-mystic  who  said  "Forsake 
this  wretched  world"  never  ran  with  the  frenzy  of  the  priest-human- 
ist who  said  "Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may." 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  Horace  was  at  heart  an  escapist.  I  choose 
to  think  that  he  was  unconscious,  as  1  choose  to  think  that  he  was  sincere, 
chiefly  because  the  conscious  and  the  insincere  balk  at  inconsistency.  But 
Horace  was  inconsistent:  he  touched  the  two  poles  of  Egoism.  He  was  an 
Epicurean — "Who  does  not  choose  thee,  Father  Bacchus,  and  thee  Comely 
Venus?"  He  was  a  Stoic  (in  the  very  same  ode!) — "Check  the  shrill-clashing 
cymbals  with  the  Berecynthian  horn,  in  whose  train  follow  blind  Self-Love 
and  Pride,  raising  empty  head  too  high."  And  earlier  he  said  "That  it  were 
better  to  endure  what  is  to  be." 

"The  name  of  the  heights  is  Wisdom;  the  name  of  the  depths  is  Love." 
Crock  of  Gold  Horace  seldom  went  much  higher  than  prudence:  "Be  wise, 
press  thy  wines  and  be  chary  of  hoping,  for  life  is  short."  And  he  could  not 
become  impassioned  without  theatricals.  He  was  effective  only  when  flirta- 
tious: "I  do  not  seek  thee  as  a  tiger  or  a  harsh  Gaetalian  lion  with  intent  to 
destroy."  This  inability  to  soar  or  to  plunge  is  what  the  present  generation 
means  by  the  lovely,  vague  adjective  Victorian.  The  idea  of  branding  Horace 
as  a  Victorian  is  rather  silly.  Still  I  thmk  it  not  rash  (even  if  anachronistic) 
to  call  the  aurea  mediocritas  a  Victorian  idea — not  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
prudish  or  petty  (it  is  neither  of  these)  but  rather  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an 
escape — an  escape  to  safety:    "he  cherished  security." 

Horace  feared  the  theoritical  and  the  abstract;  as  a  rule  he  was  no  phil- 
osopher. "What  man  after  wine  is  troubled  by  war  or  poverty?"  said  he, 
and  that  was  that. 

He  possesses  still  another  charistic  keenly  suggestive  of  escape:  His 
we'11-cross-that-bridge-when-we-come-to-it  attitude,  which  dismisses  yester- 
day and  tomorrow  as  eerie  and  superfluous  myths.  "Flee  from  the  knowledge 
of  tomorrow."  "Do  not  seek  to  know  (it  is  forbidden)  what  the  gods  have  in 
store  for  me  or  for  thee." 

One  of  his  most  endearing  qualities,  his  buoyant  optimism  ("light  hearted 
as  usual;"  "nothing  despairing") — this  too  is  a  typical  escape  mechanism. 
Optimism,  while  perhaps  more  lovable  than  pessimism,  has  equally  invalid 
foundations.  That  Horace  could  say  "Nothing  is  hard  for  mortals,"  without 
tongue  in  cheek  proves  conclusively  how  very  unreal  was  his  realism.  Horace 
was  ever  "drunk  with  sweet  fortune." 


The  carpe  diem  phase  in  which  Horace  the  true  Epicurean,  could  say 
"Ladies  spurn  neither  sweet  love  nor  the  dance,"  found  him  with  a  strange 
anxiety  at  approaching  age:  "Even  while  we  are  speaking,  time  flies."  He 
prayed  "that  he  should  not  know  dishonorable  old  age."  He  lamented,  "O 
Careless  Sextius,  the  narrow  span  of  life  forbids  us  to  hope."  But  the  more 
typical  Horatian  strategy  was  to  retreat  at  the  advent  of  storm:  "Throw  an- 
other log  on  the  fire,  O  Taliarche  and  loosen  up  with  the  good  Sabine  wine: 
leave  the  rest  to  the  Gods." 

Horace  the  Stoic  sought  also  to  evade  issues.  He  speaks  with  reverence 
of  "The  noble  death  of  Cato."  His  devotion  to  the  man  whose  dramatic  suicide 
is  a  classic  example  to  the  "death  rather  than  dishonor"  school  of  escapism 
appears  again  in  the  first  ode  in  Book  II:  "And  the  whole  earth  was  crushed 
save  the  stern  soul  of  Cato."  In  preference  to  being  subacta,  Cato  got  out 
from  under.   Horace  looked  on  and  approved  with  all  his  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  recommends  that  "brave  hearts  who  have  suffered 
much  now  dispel  their  cares  with  wine"  for  "by  no  other  means  will  sorrows 
flee."  He  stops  his  ears  against  the  din  of  war  and  cries:  "We  sing  of 
banquets,  we  sing  of  contests  of  young  maidens" — "and  in  the  Sabine  forests 
1  sing  my  Lalage." 

He  had  said  once:  "Wisely  remember,  O  Plancus,  to  drown  life's  cares 
in  mellow  wine."  The  Epicurean  "in  wine"  or  the  Stoic  "in  death" — it  was  all 
one  to  him,  "As  long  as  he  escaped." 


"IN  THE  CLEFT  OF  THE  ROCK" 

iContimicd  from  Page  13) 

role  and  ape  the  wise  man  at  his  trade. 

She  remembered  his  voice  as  he  stood  looking  down  at  her,  trying  to 
reach  across  the  dark  place — 

"Child,  it  is  better  that  you  do  not  see,  go  far  way,  wait  for  me  and  do 
not  be  afraid  and  do  not  follow  until  the  way  lies  open  and  cry  a  bit  for  a 
woman  must  cry  easily,  proudly,  without  dishonor." 

And  then  a  month  later  the  letter  from  the  doctor  and  his  last  note  to  her — 
"Sweet,  accept  my  star-crossed  love." 

But  she  had  not  cried,  she  could  not  cry  in  the  hot,  stifling  haze  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  body  burns  with  a  strange  fever  and  is  without  words  to  articu- 
late its  longing  for  the  cool  meadow  grass  and  the  songs  out  of  childhood;  in 
the  autumnal  cycle,  the  heart  is  hungry  for  the  voice  of  the  beloved  and  grows 
bitter.    In  winter  we  sleep  or  fight  our  way  past  terror  into  sleep. 

Now  the  Spring  sea  iris — the  cycle  repeated — but  there  would  be  tears 
and  after  the  emptiness  and  the  pain  of  loss  at  last  realized — there  would  be 
the  good,  sweet  peace  bought  of  the  heart's  longing  and  the  heart's  cruci- 
fixion. 
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By  Mary  Doris  Hili.is,  '41 

D.O.A.,  D.O.A.,  ...  It  kept  racing  through  my 
brain,  grinding  it  to  powder,  binding  my  head  until 
I  screamed  in  agony  or  fear,  I  don't  know  which. 
However,  it  comforted  me,  because  I  knew  I  was 
alive,  my  brain  was  functioning.  .  .  .  What  did  it 
mean?  I  couldn't  connect  it  with  anything  I  knew  .  .  . 
D.O.A.  .  .  .  D.O.A.  .  .  .  someone's  name?  I  tried  to  re- 
member my  friends,  none  had  those  initials  . .  .  The 
mist  swirled  about  me,  it  enveloped  me.  I  couldn't 
feel  anything  at  all.  If  this  was  what  they  call  dead, 
it  wasn't  much  different  from  living  ...  I  mean  the 
kind  of  living  we'd  done  during  the  last  year.  Those 
letters  were  returning  again;  this  time  a  voice  told 
me  that  I  had  been  a  doctor.  It  was  a  funny  kind  of 
voice,  high,  strained;  it  came  from  a  far  distance, 
through  space  ...  1  almost  stopped  breathing  .  .  . 


stopped    breathing?    I    must    still    be   alive    .  .  .    Where    did    that   voice    go? 


"Please,  God,  let  it  speak  again,"  I  called,  and  it  was  there,  mimicing  my 
voice,  word  for  word.  "Please,  where  are  you?  Stay  with  me."  Then  I  real- 
ized that  it  was  my  own.  The  fog  crept  in  again,  and  the  letters  swam 
in  my  mind. 

D.O.A.  .  .  .  "Dead  On  Arrival."  So  that's  what  it  meant.  We  used  it  to 
describe  accident  cases  dead  before  we  could  bring  them  to  the  hospital, 
how  I  should  tag  myself,  automatic,  1  guess  ...  It  was  then  I  was  able  to  re- 
member what  had  happened  to  me.  I  tried  to  move  and  almost  fainted.  A 
terrible  fire  tore  through  me  and  some  dead  weight  lay  across  my  legs  .  .  . 
It  held  me  down,  pressed  me  against  the  sidewalk.  I  had  one  arm  free,  and 
by  moving  my  fingers  about,  I  could  feel  the  cracks  in  the  walk.  What  was  I 
doing  on  the  street?  .  .  .  But  I  was  too  tired  to  think. 

They  were  coming  again,  persistent  in  their  rapping  on  my  conscious- 
ness .  .  .  D.O.A.  .  .  .  They  didn't  bother  me  now;  I  knew  what  they  were,  and 
they  didn't  mean  me.  They  weren't  alone  this  time.  A  low-pitched  wailing 
was  choking  them,  cutting  them,  cutting  them  from  my  mind.  Gradually  I  was 
able  to  associate  noise  above  the  turmoil  in  my  brain.  The  shrieking  was 
outside  my  head,  coming  from  a  far  height  .  .  .  The  air  raid  alarm.  That's 
what  it  was;  there  was  no  other  sound  like  it.  When  it  started  its  warning,  it 
was  unhuman.  It  woke  everything,  and  when  men  consciously  realized  its 
note,  they  obeyed  it  blindly.  These  were  uncivilized  times.  They  heeded  it 
without  question  .  .  .  That  is,  all  but  us  doctors.  There  was  always  someone 
slow  to  respond,  who  hod  to  be  dragged  from  beneath  the  walls  of  a  fallen 


building.  I  guess  that  was  why  I  was  here  now.  I  left  the  hospital  earlier, 
after  a  short  attack.  The  wardens  were  digging  in  a  place  down  the  block. 
It  was  a  small  apartment;  I  liked  to  watch  the  kids  who  played  in  front  of  it. 
The  place  where  they  played  was  covered  with  debris  .  .  .  glass,  bricks,  a 
baby  carriage.  1  ran  down  the  street  .  .  .  that  red  headed  kid,  if  they  got 
that  kid  ...  I  started  digging,  too  .  .  .  We  didn't  notice  the  return  of  the 
planes.  The  alarm  was  blasting,  it  dulled  our  brains.  A  white  flash  that 
came  from  hell  struck  us.    That  was  all  I  remembered. 

I  could  hear  them  digging  above  me.  1  thought  of  that  sentimental  poem 
1  had  read  in  school,  "Ah,  who  is  walking  on  my  grave?,"  or  something  like 
that. 

I  could  feel  my  legs,  now.  They  were  aching  relentlessly.  But  what  did 
I  care?  They'd  have  me  out  soon.  I  had  to  laugh  at  the  throbbing  in  my 
body.  It  was  pulsing  the  same  way  the  other  beat  had  .  .  .  D.O.A.  .  .  . 
D.O.A.  .  .  .  All  I  could  do  was  grin  and  think,  "Not  this  time.  Brother,  not 
this  time." 


"AGE" 

It  rests  serenely 

on  its  throne  of  gaunt  mahogany. 

A  vase, 

.III  panoplied  in  dervish-like  design, 

Retaining  yet  a  regal  splendour 

'neatli  the  passing  of  the  centuries. 
Its  mottled  eolors  hurrying,  streaming 

through  in  heaven  aspiring  patterns. 

.Ind  gently  j^laeed  in  fond  caress 

across  the  sloped  neck, 
A  hand,  all  gnarled,  the  fingers 

crook'd  Zi.'ith  pain  that  long  life  brings, 
yln  old  man's  hand — carczvorn  yet  strong,  saluting  an 

ancient  thing  of  beauty. 
A  lesso)!  in  subli)ne  traiiquillitv. 

M.\Rr..\Ki:T   MuRi'HV,   '41 


An  Autoschoolography 

I'.y  Makv  AlcHi-.NMn,  '-M 

H,  WOE  is  me,"  I  murmured  as  I  awoke  this  morning.    Twenty-iive 

Z'k^^%,    years  old  today.    Students  have  come  and  students  have  gone, 

^^    yet  I  feel  as  if  I  go  on  forever.   There  have  been  changes  made  in 

me  as  well  as  in  my  pupils,  but  in  a  way  the  girls  of  1941  are  not 

unlike  the  collegiates  of  1916. 

I  love  reminiscences,  don't  you?    Come,  remmisce  with  me. 

War  clouds  were  hanging  over  America  in  the  year  those  first  inhabitants 
entered  my  halls.  But  the  undergraduates  of  yesteryear  were  just  as  unaware 
of  America's  future  as  our  undergraduates  are  today.  They  thought  only  of 
college  dances,  college  studies,  and  college  life.  And,  alas,  when  I  was  but 
one  year  old,  a  babe  in  arms,  the  blow  came!  America  entered  the  war.  The 
girls  who  then  wept  over  their  brothers  or  sweethearts  were  much  like  the 
girls  of  today  who  feel  so  lonely  and  blue  when  Johnnie  goes  off  to  Pensacola 
or  Fort  Dix. 

But  forget  the  gloomy  side  of  those  days.  Girls  made  merry  then  as  girls 
now  congregate  in  the  "Rec"  for  nonsense.  Today  my  buildmgs  are  more 
spacious,  my  laboratories  better  equipped,  my  library  better  stocked  with 
books,  but  a  girl  is  the  same  no  matter  what  her  generation.  Sodas  were  con- 
sum.ed  in  ice-cream  parlors  much  as  "cokes"  are  today. 

When  I  was  a  young  school,  hair-bobbing  was  coming  into  vogue.  Lip- 
stick and  rouge  were  growing  in  prominence  and  the  first  women  began  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  but  never  in  public.  Now,  a  generation  later,  such  restraint 
has  been  abandoned.  However,  my  new  generation  are  a  nice  group  of  girls. 
Times  have  changed  but  most  of  them  are  no  more  radical  or  flighty  than 
their  predecessors. 

My  former  pupils  sang  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning.  "  and  "Over 
There,"  well  attuned  to  the  war  propaganda  everywhere  Girls  today  hum 
"A  Nightingale  Sang  in  Berkeley  Square"  and  "Frenase."  Nothing  pro-war 
in  the  latter,  but  youth  doesn't  like  to  be  reminded  of  death  and  devastation. 
It  likes  bubbly,  zestful  living.  These  girls  have  their  serious  moments  how- 
ever seldom,  when  they  ponder  on  world  affairs.    But,  inevitably: 

"Turn  that  commentator  off.    Get  Glenn  Miller.    He's  more  soothing." 

I'm  an  experienced  school,  though  merely  one  generation  old.  My  heart 
beats  beneath  my  rafters  with  sympathy  for  them.  Will  they  have  to  live  1917 
over  again?  Who  knows?  Let's  hope  not.  And  the  years  after  the  armistice? 
Years  of  luxury,  of  pleasure,  of  throwing  money  in  the  streets.  Will  they  hap 
pen  again?   I  hope  not.    I  was  living  in  1929,  and  I  don't  wont  those  days  to 

{Cotil'ituicd  on  Page  23) 
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IGNIS  PERPETUUS 


In  the  soft  silliness  of  the  chapel  gloom. 

Where  faint.  S7<'eet  incense  mingles  with  ferfume 

Of  ilxiiig  floz^rrs  yielding  up  their  breath 

A'ear  Ilim   Whose  calm  sithmission  eonqiiered  death ^ 

Soft  on  the  Golden  Cell  reflections  dart 

Straight  from  the  hanging  lamp's  red-glowing  heart. 

0  faithful,  self-consuming  tongue  of  flame! 

Which  hast  the  blessed  duty  to  proclaim 

/I'v  thy  brief  span  in  immolation  spent, 

His  Presence  in  the  Holy  Sacnnnent! 

Hozv  zvonderful  a  destiny  is  thine 

Before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  dizine 

To  pass  th\'  ez'cry  hour;  and  in  complete 

.Ind  tireless  resignation,  send  forth  heat 

Which.  /'V  no  taint  of  human  weakness  marred. 

Wears  its  oav/  snhslaiice  out  for  Iotc  of  God. 


Imprisoned  Lord !  hoie  blessed  must  they  be 
Who,  like  the  rigil  lamp,  lire  all  for  Thee. 


C.  A.  Ni;ary,  '44 


Pockets  and  Drea??2S 

By  LoRRAiNi-:  Connor.  '43 

i|HE  man  stood  by  the  open  window  and  -wondered  that  he  could  feel 
so  heavy  with  bitterness.  A  spring  wind  was  flooding  the  room, 
but  that  should  have  been  sweet  and  cooling.  Perhaps  it  wasn't 
the  fault  of  the  wind;  perhaps  it  was  all  in  the  letter,  that  letter 
which  began,  "Dear  Uncle  Joe." 
The  wind  had  been  like  that  the  morning  he  first  saw  the  boy,  sitting 
on  the  clean,  rain-soaked  grass  emptying  his  pockets.  Uncle  Joe  who  was  only 
a  man  who  lived  nearby  and  wrote  music  and  not  really  Uncle  Joe,  at  all — 
had  been  delighted  with  the  funny  contents.  There  were  wires  and  corks  and 
bits  of  rubber;  broken  pieces  of  stick,  half  nails,  and  a  tiny  motor  someone 
had  thrown  away;  there  were  silly,  battered  hooks,  and  half  of  an  iron  horse- 
shoe .... 

"That's  some  collection  you've  got  there,"  ventured  Uncle  Joe  who 
couldn't  keep  still  any  longer,  and  who  didn't  care  because  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  like  this  little  boy. 

The  youngster  seemed  surprised  and  didn't  speak;  but  when  Uncle  Joe 
poked  at  the  ridiculous  pile  and  asked  what  it  was  for,  the  boy  grinned,  a 
big  slow  trusting  grin. 

"I'm  Peter,"  the  little  boy  said,  and  )ust  like  that  they  were  friends. 

Peter  and  Uncle  Joe  were  proud  of  those  pockets.  Not  for  the  contents, 
but  for  what  they  stood  for-things  big  and  fine  and  worth  dreammg  about. 
Those  thing  meant  that  someday  Peter  was  going  to  be  a  great  inventor. 
"Just  wait,"  he'd  say,  "Someday  I'll  make  things,  lots  of  things.  I  can  tell. 
I  fee!  it."  And  those  were  the  days,  when  Uncle  Joe  went  happily  over  the 
lawns  to  his  own  little  house  and  sat  at  his  piano  fashioning  the  simple  melo- 
dies which  built  his  fame. 

But  there  were  other  days,  days  when  Peter  grew  angry  with  set-ups  that 
refused  to  do  what  he  wanted,  and  then  Uncle  Joe  would  remind  him; 

"This  is  just  getting  you  in  trim,  kid.  There'll  be  lots  of  days  later — and 
nights,  too,  when  you'll  work  and  worry  and  wonder  why  things  aren't  going 
as  you  thought  they  would.  And  you'll  feel  angry  and  cheated  and  beaten, 
but  that  won't  matter — nothing  will,  'cause  you'll  keep  fighting.  And  that's 
what  counts  in  the  end." 

It  was  all  very  happy  and  gay  but  it  couldn't  remain  that  way.  For 
Peter  lived  in  a  big  house,  and  he  had  a  long  faced  tutor  and  a  serious  father 
and  a  beautiful  mother  who  didn't  understand  that  little  boys'  pockets  should 
be  bulging  and  smelly.  It  was  always  the  same — the  little  overworked  chin, 
the  tremulous  mouth,  the  quiet  command,  and  then  the  waste  basket,  such 
a  final  thing.  In  a  way  it  was  harder  on  Uncle  Joe  than  anyone.  Because  you 
couldn't  have  little  boys  disobeying  their  mothers,  but  neither  could  you  let 
their  dreams  stale  and  grow  stupid  and  die. 
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"Never  mind,"  he  would  say,  "Wait  till  you're  grown  up  and  have  your 
own  work-shop  and  tools.    Then  you'll  really  do  things." 

"I'll  say  I  will!"  Peter  would  answer,  his  eyes  bright  and  shining;  and 
he'd  draw  himself  up  till  he  hardly  seemed  a  little  boy  anymore. 

And  then  one  day  he  wasn't;  only  now  the  pockets  were  nearly  always 
empty.  Of  course  it  didn't  mean  anything — just  that  you  couldn't  let  people 
know  you  still  played  the  wooden  models  and  bits  of  string  His  mother 
smiled  and  looked  proud,  and  talked  of  Peter's  Future.  But  her  Future 
frightened  Peter  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  work-shops  and  inventions; 
it  was  built  around  his  father's  firm. 

Weekends  when  he  was  home  from  school,  Peter  would  run  over  and  tell 
Uncle  Joe  about  this  Future.  "It's  loafing,"  he  used  to  say,  "Telling  the  next 
fellow  whenever  you  want  something  done.  That  isn't  living;  it  isn't  even 
working;  it's  just  nothing!    Can't  go  into  that  stuffy  office!" 

And  Uncle  Joe  would  look  pleased  and  answer,  "1  know." 

But  he  didn't  know  at  all.  The  arguments  and  pleadings  and  threats 
were  long  and  tiring  and  persistent,  and  one  cold  night  when  frost  was  killing 
the  dreams  of  summer,  Peter  said,  "Oh,  well — ",  and  felt  sad  and  thought 
he'd  best  not  to  go  to  Uncle  Joe's  that  weekend. 

The  wind  ruffled  the  pages  of  the  letter  and  the  wind,  too,  felt  bitter. 
But  the  letter  was  light  and  casual. 

"Wasn't  I  an  awful  fool  once?  You  know — the  pockets  and  all.  I  guess 
that's  all  part  of  kid  stuff,  though.    Only  Joe,  why  did  you  string  me  along?" 

It  was  signed  "Peter,"  but  it  wasn't  from  Peter.  It  wa?  from  a  man  who 
sat  in  an  office  and  told  other  people  what  to  do,  but  that  was  what  Peter 
did. 

It  was  as  if  everything  were  slipping  away  and  the  man  couldn't  help 
it.  His  music  was  going  too,  and  all  the  wonderful  things  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  could  tell  from  people's  faces  and  critics'  bland  smiles,  and  the  aching 
thump  of  his  own  heart.  Because  his  music  had  been  all  mode  of  faith,  and 
now  that  was  gone,  unless — 

God,  have  you  another  little  boy  named  Peter? 


AN   AUTOSCHOOLOGRAPHY 
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return.    You  see,  I'm  a  sentimental  old  school.    I  like  to  recall  happy  mem- 
ories, commencements,  school  reunions,  alumnae  meetings,  general  assem- 
blies, basket-ball  games.    1  love  the  present  generation  so  much  I  want  to 
spare  them  the  unpleasantness  that  darkened  the  lives  of  their  fore-runners. 

"Oh,  you  gloomy  Alma  Mater,  it's  your  birthday.  Wake  up  and  forget 
your  memories.  Blow  out  your  twenty-five  candles,  every  one  of  them, 
quickly." 

"Puff!" 

Hurrah,  they  all  blew  out.  Do  you  know  what  I  wished  on  every  candle? 
Health,  happiness,  and  success  for  the  present  collegians  within  my  walls. 
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Tories  and  Tatterdemalions 


By  Margaret  O'Roukke,  '43 

NTOLERANCE,  bigotry  and  oppression  formed  the  yoke  which  grew 
too  irritating  to  be  longer  borne  by  those  who  fought  the  War  for 
Independence  in  1775;  or  so  we  have  been  taught  to  believe.  There 
IS  evident  in  Kenneth  Robert's  "Oliver  Wiswell"  a  trend  which 
will  be  deplored  by  many,  towards  re-writing  and  re-evaluating 
Revolutionary  history. 

The  idea  that  the  great  battles  of  the  War  for  Independence  were  fought, 
not  by  men  inspired  with  patriotic  zeal  and  fervor,  but  by  an  uncouth,  illiterate 
minority,  a  tatterdemalion  rabble  of  any  army,  incited  by  the  falsehoods  of 
Samuel  Adams,  will  be  a  startling  one  to  readers  of  "Oliver  Wiswell"  who 
have  not  become  familiar  with  Mr.  Robert's  theme  in  his  earlier  novels, 
"Rabble  In  Arms,"  and  "Arundel."  Oliver  himself,  because  he  belonged  to 
a  group  who  favored  settling  all  difficulties  with  England  by  peaceful  means, 
and  who  staunchly  supported  the  existing  form  of  constitutional  government, 
suffered  acutely  from  the  intolerance,  bigotry  and  oppression  inflicted  upon 
him  and  his  kind  by  the  very  rebels  who  claimed  to  be  fighting  for  liberty. 
He  was  a  Loyalist,  branded  a  Tory,  and  the  novel  is  a  mighty,  panoramic 
view  of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  seen  through  his  eyes. 

No  doubt  many  readers  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  what  Mr  Roberts  has 
accomplished  is  to  present,  under  this  thin  fictional  guise,  another  history  of 
the  period.  For  this  type  of  writing  he  is  indeed  well-qualified.  He  served 
with  the  American  Army  in  Siberia  during  the  Great  War,  and  was  for  many 
years  afterwards  a  journalist.  He  is,  in  m.y  judgment  primarily  a  chronicler. 
His  work  shows  scholarship  of  a  high  order.  For  proof  of  this  examine  his 
bibliography  for  "Oliver  Wiswell."  Its  length  and  scope  are  devastating.  He 
has  made  himself,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  today  on 
American  History  in  general,  the  history  of  our  early  wars  in  particular.  The 
great  thing,  to  my  mind,  that  he  has  done,  is  to  humanize  history. 

In  portraying  a  certain  Yankee  type  of  man  he  is  without  parallel.  His 
greatest  novels,  "Northwest  Passage"  and  "Oliver  Wiswell"  are  given  light- 
ness and  buoyancy  by  the  presence  of  such  very  human  people  as  Cap  Huff 
and  Tom  Buell.  Although  neither  is  the  major  figure  of  his  respective  novel, 
those  readers  who  have  followed  Kenneth  Roberts  faithfully,  will  find  that  as 
they  view  his  books  in  retrospect,  these  men  will  persist  in  memory.  They  are 
his  greatest,  I  might  even  say  his  only  full,  real  and  convincing  characters. 
They  are  prototypes  of  the  rugged,  forthright  American;  making  up  for  their 
deficiencies  in  learning,  finish  and  the  gentlemanly  arts  by  a  healthy  abud- 
ance  of  shrew  practical  sense,  coupled  with  an  ability  to  talk,  bluff,  lie,  or  act 


their  way  out  of  any  tight  situation.  They  are  good  men  lor  adventuring 
heroes  like  Major  Rogers  and  Oliver  himself,  to  have  at  hand  in  emergencies. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  his  handling  of  the  few  women  who  cross  his  pages,  1 
place  loosely  in  the  same  category  as  Kipling,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
Jeffrey  Farnol.  There  is  a  notable  impatience  common  to  all  these  writers 
with  thorough  depiction  of  women  as  characters.  The  grey  middle  ground  is 
totally  neglected,  and  a  solid  black  or  white  is  invariably  chosen  for  the 
character  portrayal. 

It  is  not  then  in  the  fields  of  situation,  dramatic  presentation  or  psycho- 
logical study  that  Mr.  Roberts  achieves  his  prominence,  but  as  the  historian. 
The  original,  the  startling  and  novel  thing  about  his  study  of  the  revolution 
is  the  fact  that  he  views  it,  and  presents  it,  as  a  civil  war,  with  full  emphasis 
on  all  the  attendant  bitterness  of  such  a  war.  Oliver  and  his  kind  entered  into 
the  struggle  with  the  firm  conviction  that  they  fought  to  maintain  England's 
government  in  the  colonies.  The  blunderings,  stupidities  and  selfishness  of 
such  English  commanders  as  General  Howe  soon  aroused  their  impatience 
and  contempt,  and  resulted  eventually  in  the  complete  loss,  to  the  British,  of 
their  sympathies.  They  then  found  themselves  taking  a  stand  based  upon 
class  distinctions  primarily.  Obviously  they  regarded  the  revolution,  and  had 
from  the  first,  as  being,  in  the  main,  an  uprising  of  the  lower  classes  against 
the  educated,  propertied,  and  sensible  members  of  the  upper  strata-them- 
selves.  The  rebel  army  is  described  again  and  again  as  "pock-marked,  furtive- 
eyed,  slack-lipped,  shambling,  hoarse- voiced." 

These  views  as  given  are  those  of  Mr.  Roberts'  characters,  and  are  not 
necessarily  held  by  the  author  himself.  But  we  can  draw  our  own  conclu- 
sions, by  remembering  that  he  has  been  stressing  these  same  views  through- 
out his  early  novels,  and  by  noting  the  fact  that  they  are  presented  with  sym- 
pathetic gusto.  There  can  be  little  question  of  this,  that  the  book  is  pro-loyalist; 
is  good  loyalist  propaganda.  But  although  pro-loyalist,  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  apology  for  King  George  III  and  his  ministers.  No,  definitely  it  is  not  that, 
but  rather  a  denunciation  of  the  greed,  selfishness  and  intrigue  which  seemed 
to  dominate  both  sides. 

Oliver  is  a  young  man  of  scholarly  bent,  and  a  historian  by  profession. 
Accordingly,  he  is  pacifistic.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  witness  the  popular  ac- 
claim that  his  story  has  achieved.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  have  achieved  such 
acclaim  had  it  not  been  so  timely.  When  has  a  novel,  a  "popular"  novel,, 
before  has  as  its  dominant  figure  a  young  historian?  It  is  in  the  words  of 
Oliver  that  the  theme  and  conclusion  of  the  book  are  found.  After  witnessing, 
for  the  most  part  as  a  spectator,  and  a  rather  dispassionate  observer  the  main 
course  of  the  war,  its  greatest  battles  and  mass  movements  of  trcops,  some 
of  its  most  cruel  sieges,  he  says:  "In  reality  war  is  mostly  waste;  idleness, 
dirt,  discomfort,  fright,  blundering  and  uncertainty;  and  well-nigh  everyone 
on  both  sides  spends  his  waking  hours  wishing  with  all  his  heart  he  had 
never  let  himself  be  drawn  into  it," 
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The  Strangti 


By  Cecile  Mills,  '43 
ARY  CARNEY  came  into  the  late  morning  sun  from  the  drab  inter- 
ior of  her  tumbled  down  home.  She  was  thinking  of  the  long  day 
still  ahead  of  her.  The  bucket  in  her  veined  and  roughly  hued 
hand  slapped  against  her  knee.  She  stopped  on  the  third  step, 
thought  of  how  badly  it  needed  repairing,  and  glanced  over  the 
land  and  sky  that  spelled  life  or  starvation  to  so  many  like  her. 

"Thank  gawd,'  she  muttered.  "No  rain  yit.  Mebbe  it'll  hold  off  'till  I  kin 
git  it  stowed  away."    She  was  referring  to  the  hay  that  was  in  the  field. 

She  shook  her  stocking  covered  head  and  stepped  into  the  brittle  sun- 
shine. She  started  to  the  well.  The  hard  baked  earth  crunched  slightly 
beneath  her  feet  as  she  walked.  The  well  was  not  yet  in  sight  hidden  as  it 
was  by  the  barn. 

Mary  didn't  look  up  until  she  was  nearly  to  the  well.  Then  she  stopped 
and  with  an  effort  straightened  her  back  by  placing  her  free  hand  on  her  hip 
and  pushing  forward  with  it.  The  young  man  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  well 
stood  up.  Startled  out  of  her  usual  heavy  indifference  Mary  glanced  at  him 
again  for  he  wasn't  either  of  the  two  no  count  hired  men  over  to  help  with 
the  haying. 

"May  I  have  a  drink?   I  am  quite  thirsty." 

Mary  gazed  at  him  quietly.  Her  eyes  were  almost  invisible  between  the 
narrowed  lids. 

"A  drink?  Shore — if  you  kin  git  something  to  drink  it  out  of  " 
"You  have  a  bucket  there."    He  indicated  the  pail  hanging  at  her  side. 
I'll  take  it  if  you  don't  mind." 

Taken  off  her  guard  Mary  let  the  handle  slip  through  her  fingers.  She 
took  a  quick  step  as  though    to  grab    it  back   and   then   she   stood  still  and 

waited.    The  stranger  lowered  the  bucket. 

***** 

Mary  sat  at  her  crooked  kitchen  table  and  faced  the  setting  sun  'far  to  the 
westward.  Dusk  was  coming  quickly  and  the  vague  corners  of  her  kitchen 
were  disappearing.  At  her  elbow  lay  a  pile  of  bills.  Still  Mary  sat  without 
moving.  She  had  been  in  the  same  position  since  the  stranger  had  left  her, 
two  hours  before. 

As  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  disappeared  Mary  stirred  herself.  Going  to  the 
side  wall  she  took  down  an  old  sweater  and  put  it  about  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders. Then  she  took  and  lit  an  old  lamp  that  stood  on  a  shelf  and  went  to 
the  door. 

Once  more  Mary  stepped  from  her  home  and  started  for  the  well.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  day  just  passed. 

The  stranger  had  drawn  a  bucket  of  water  and  carried  it  for  her  to  the 
house.    Mary  walked  by  his  side  with  mingled  feelings. 
{Continued  on  Page  31  ) 


SILVER  YEARS 


Like  the  silver  of  a  taf^cstry 
You  weave 

Metalled  images  of  deeds — 
Noble  deeds. 

Like  the  sihrr  of  a  tiiiklint/  hell 
Yoii   chime 

Soiuidiiu/  notes  of  peace  and  love — 
Notes  sublime. 

Like  the  silver  of  a  candlestick 

You  bear 

ll'a.veii  lafers,  flames  that  shine 

Everyz^'here. 

Like  the  silver  of  a  thurible 
You  hold 

Grains  of  incense,  glowing  on 
More  glo'-a'ing  coals. 

S.   M.   B..  '42 


TRIBUTE 


77(/.v  is  nu  victory 

Of  bcaiu  and  bar. 

Of  eloquent  and  erudite. 

(  The  slur  and  satellite 

Garner  their  ijlory  fnmi  the  7veal  of  nii/hl). 

These  are  hut   tilings 

'That  'Time  will  still  and  stay 

When  tuiujue  must 

Thin  to  dust, 

.Ind  stone  to  clay. 

This  is  the  i/lory  of  a  Life 

That  touched  the  tapers 

Of  a  thousand  hearts  to  flame: 

Then  wafted  the  spark  thai  onee  she  (/are 

Beyond  the  "cva.ren  quiet  oj   its  i/rave. 

'This  be  her  diadem   .  .   . 
Sih'cr  of  years 
Gemmed  with  her  joys. 
Jh-jewelled  zcith   tears. 
Raise  high  her  sceptre, 
Make  firm  her  throne. 
Sacred  and  sacramental 
Stone-uf^on-stone. 
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THE  STRANGER 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

"Why  are  you  afraid?"  asked  the  stranger  as  they  walked. 

"Afraid?   I  ain't  afraid." 

"You  trust  me  then?"    The  question  was  gently  put. 

Mary  looked  at  the  man  by  her  side.    Her  eyes  narrowed. 

"Weil,  I  guess  you  ain't  no  thief,  if  thet's  whut  you  mean." 

They  walked  in  silence  and  when  they  got  to  the  house  Mary  said  from 
the  top  step,  "Ya  might  as  well  come  on  in.    Thet  sun  gits  hot  'roun'  now." 

All  the  while  he  was  there  Mary  got  to  like  the  stranger  more  and  more. 
She  found  herself  telling  him  things  about  herself  she  had  never  told  to  any- 
one. About  her  no-good  husband  that  had  died  from  drink  the  year  before, 
the  struggle  she'd  had  with  the  crops — getting  them  planted  and  reaped. 

"There's  two  acres  of  hay  standin'  out  there  now  to  be  put  in  the  barn 
before  the  rainy  season." 

If  only  she  got  this  crop  safe  she  could  take  the  money  she'd  get  with  it 
and  pay  the  debts  of  her  dead  husband  and  join  her  sister  in  Los  Angeles. 

"Ef  I  don't — it's  one  more  year  here."  She  looked  out  to  the  yard.  Her 
lips  tightened.    "It's  hell,"  she  said  quietly. 

She  didn't  tell  the  stranger  that  there  was  no  hope  of  stacking  the  hay 
and  putting  it  in  the  loft.  There  was  no  more  money  to  be  paid  out  to  men 
who  would  work  only  for  silver  and  wanted  too  much  for  their  work.  It  was 
a  hopeless  future  for  Mary  Carney  and  for  a  moment  her  native  courage 
left  her. 

"Say — why  don't  you  stay  on?  Have  dinner,  I  mean.  It's  pot-luck — 
but — "  Mary  looked  at  the  stranger.  She  liked  him  and  he  was  some  one 
different  to  talk  to.  He  made  her  feel  good  inside.  She  was  alone  too  much, 
she  guessed.  "Them  two'll  be  in  immejit,"  she  flung  over  his  shoulder  as  she 
set  four  places. 

The  stranger  stayed.  Mary  bustled  and  with  the  quick  skill  of  a  farmer 
woman  soon  had  a  meal  on  the  table  that  was  fit  for  a  king. 

They  sat  down  to  the  meal  and  the  stranger  took  up  a  piece  of  the  home- 
made bread  and  broke  it.    The  two  men  stopped  and  stared — and  then  went 

on  eating  ravenously. 

***** 

As  Mary  approached  the  well  her  purpose  was  undetermined.  She 
wanted  to  look  at  the  fields  with  the  hay  lying  in  them  so  peacefully.  She 
drew  the  sweater  closer  around  her  shoulders.  The  moon  had  risen  and  the 
barn  looked  stark  in  the  black  and  white  night.  She  passed  by  it  and  went 
on  to  the  field.  She  stopped  on  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  and  looked  out 
over  her  lands.  Her  heart  swelled  within  her.  There  was  money  now  to  pay 
the  men  for  stacking  and  stowing.  Her  days  of  impending  starvation  were 
over.  As  she  watched  a  brighter  star  than  all  the  others  shone  on  the  fields. 
Mary  thought  of  the  mysterious  stranger  and  his  gift  so  quietly  given  and 
only  discovered  after  his  departure. 

"My  Gawd!",  she  muttered,  "It  musta  been  Him,  and  I  never  knowed  it." 


St.  Joseph's  —  Now 

By  Peggy  MiDiuin,  '41 

DOUBT  very  much  if  one  can  really  judge  the  present  as  an  objec- 
tive unit.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  always  comparing  things, 
always  examining  the  new  through  old  spectacles.  Hence,  in 
order  to  speak  of  St.  Joseph's — Now,  I  must  go  back  four  years  to 
that  memorable  day  on  which  1  came  to  College  for  the  first  time. 
I  was  of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  proverbially  green  Freshman  I  had  come 
from  a  thoroughly  "foreign"  atmosphere,  having  lived  all  my  life  prior  to  that 
time  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  Hence,  the  very  borough,  in  which  1  was 
to  pass  four  years  of  academic  pursuit,  was  strange  to  me  One  Sunday 
during  the  summer  of  '37,  my  family  and  I  drove  down  to  Clinton  Avenue  to 
take  inventory,  as  it  were.  The  modernity  of  the  Administration  building, 
strikingly  contrasting  with  the  well-preserved  appearance  of  Lorenzo  Hall 
(so  characteristic  of  the  many  volumes  it  houses),  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  setting  of  the  entire  place  really  amazed  me.  The  exterior  made  such  an 
impression  on  me  that  I  was  left  with  a  strong  desire  to  trespass  behind  the 
locked  doors  to  inspect  what  they  were  hiding.  But,  alas,  it  was  still  vacation 
time!    I  must  wait  patiently  for  Registration  Week  to  roll  around. 

September  came  on  hurrying  wings.  1  presented  myself  at  the  Regis- 
tra's  Office,  concluded  the  necessary  details  of  planning  a  program,  filling 
out  cards,  etc.,  and  hurried  to  tour  the  building  with  some  newly-made 
acquaintances.  When  we  had  covered  all  the  territory  quite  adequately,  I 
had  a  vague  idea  of  the  lay-out  of  the  various  places.  Only  one  thing  had 
made  a  definite,  lasting  impression.  That  was  the  Chapel  It  was  tiny,  yet 
beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  the  altar's  being  able  to  be  seen  from  the  audi- 
torium, as  well  as  from  the  Chapel  itself,  intrigued  me.  I  soon  afterwards  was 
to  find  an  explanation  for  this,  because  the  idea  behind  such  a  construction 
is  the  very  same  idea  that  permeates  so  many  actions  here  at  the  College. 
Give  the  young  woman  a  spiritual  atmosphere;  nurture  her  every  spiritual 
inclination;  help  her  to  seek  and  to  find  that  Assistance  without  which  she  can 
never  travel  far.  And,  yet,  there  is  no  pressure  here,  no  herding.  The  Woman 
is  being  prepared  for  her  post-College  years  by  living  them,  in  a  sense,  during 
her  College  days. 

For  a  comparatively  long  time  1  was  lost — bewildered.  St.  Joseph's  and  its 
working  system  of  striving  after  ideals  was  different  from  anything  I  had 
ever  known.  It  was  a  case  of  one  who  had  always  swum  with  the  aid  of  a 
rubber  tube  being  thrown  into  the  open  sea  and  told  to  swim — or  drown. 
And,  frankly,  I  didn't  like  the  idea.  Gradually,  however,  I  began  to  notice 
that  around  the  floundering  Freshman,  hovered  so  many  buoys,  symbolized 
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by  the  upper  Classmen  who  had  attained  a  certain  stability  and  moorinq.  It 
was  an  encouraging  sight,  and  slowly,  with  a  little  assistance  from  all  sides, 
I  began  to  feel  assimilated  into  this  new,  strange  atmosphere — and,  oddly 
enough — to  love  it.  Experiences  followed  quickly  upon  one  another,  each 
bringing  its  own  peculiar  sensation:  Investiture,  with  its  solemnity  was  in- 
spiring— almost  mysteriously  so.  The  regular  G.  A.'s,  with  our  duly-elected 
leaders  at  the  helm,  made  us  feel  like  loyal  citizens  at  a  civic  rally  Most  of 
all,  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  exam.  I  experienced  then  a  feeling  which  1 
am  not  sure  I  can  adequately  convey  in  words.  The  final  bell  rung;  one 
of  our  own  student  members  entered,  distributed  the  question  papers,  and 
left.  A  classroom  full  of  young  women  on  their  honor — and  without  a  doubt, 
being  big  enough  to  live  up  to  that  code — this  certainly  was  a  sight  that  made 
me  tingle  inside,  and  feel  happy  to  be  included  in  such  a  group.  In  this 
achievement,  namely,  a  working  system  of  Student-Administered  Examina- 
tions, St.  Joseph's,  I  dare  say,  is  unique.  It  is  an  ideal  which,  if  ever  either 
lost  or  relinquished,  will  mean  stripping  her  of  her  crowning  academic  glory. 

Second  to  none  is  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  camaraderie  I  have  found 
here.  There  is  no  distinct  cleavage  between  classes;  all  are  members  of  the 
more  important  Undergraduate  Association.  The  bonds  between  Freshmen 
and  Juniors,  and  between  Sophomores  and  Seniors,  go  a  long  way  in  their 
leveling  influence.  If  democracy  can  be  defined  as  the  absence  of  social 
barriers,  then,  here,  in  truth,  democracy  lives. 

We  have  been  free  in  many  ways,  but  always  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility hovering  near.  Ours  has  been  the  freedom  to  do  or  not  to  do  assign- 
ments (?),  and,  ours,  too,  the  folly  or  the  wisdom  to  cut  or  not  to  cut  classes. 
Superseding  all  this  has  been  our  responsibility  to  make  our  points  tally  at 
the  end  of  the  semester — or  else! 

St.  Joseph's  has  grown  materially,  too.  Prop, room  has  had  to  yield  to  an 
added  classroom,  the  office  has  expanded,  and  the  nursery  school  has  be- 
come a  necessity  even  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  psychology  Majors.  We 
have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  an  hour  between  classes  means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  the  popular  sport  of  skating  on  our  own  athletic  field 
adjoining  the  Convent,  and, — Come,  May;  Come  tennis!  And.  Come  June! 
when  we  shall  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  class  to  mount  the  new  per- 
manent outdoor  stage  to  receive  our  Degrees. 

The  changes  that  these  four  years  have  witnessed  are  only  a  proportion 
of  the  changes  that  St.  Joseph's  has  experienced  since  its  infant  days  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  But  beneath  this  current  of  time  there  has  been  something 
unchanged — unchangeable.  It  is  a  spirit  that  we  have  caught  from  our  pre- 
decessors; one  cannot  remain  in  its  atmosphere  for  long  and  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  it.  It  is  that  Something  that  makes  us  feel  within  us  the  desire 
to  say  and  to  mean  it  sincerely,  "Alma  Mater,  I'm  glad  I  came!" 
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The  Undergraduate  Association 


OUR  years  after  the  founding  of  Saint  Joseph's  College,  installed 
in  the  Pratt  House  on  Clinton  Avenue,  the  idea  of  a  society  repre- 
sentative of  the  student  body  was  generated.  The  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  entire  college  resulted  in  a  multitude  of  sugges- 
tions. The  presidents  of  the  four  undegraduate  classes  met  to 
draft,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Joseph  B.  Tynan,  a  constitution  for  the 
proposed  organization. 

The  society  was  to  be  known  as  the  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSOCIATION 
of  Saint  Joseph's  College  for  Women.  Its  objects  were  twofold;  to  take  charge 
of  all  college  activities  and  to  appropriate  money  for  school  clubs.  Member- 
ship was  opened  to  every  student  of  the  college.  Four  officers  were  to  govern; 
a  President  and  Vice  President  elected  from  the  Senior  Class,  the  Secretary 
from  the  Junior  Class  and  the  Treasurer  from  the  Sophomore  Class. 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  E.  Molloy,  D.D.,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
Faculty,  was  chosen  Honorary  President  and  Faculty  Advisor. 

At  a  general  election  in  October  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Undergraduate  Association  was  chosen.  Her  duties  were  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Association;  to  head  all  committees  and  announce 
the  results  of  all  voting. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Undergraduate  Association  was  to  record  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  and  write  all  communications. 

The  Treasurer  was  to  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  society,  collect, 
and  keep  a  record  of  all  dues,  and  notify  each  member  monthly  of  her  dues. 
The  student  body  was  to  be  represented  by  a  standing  Committee,  later 
known  as  the  Council,  consisting  of  four  officers  of  the  Association  and  two 
representatives  from  each  class.  The  councilors  were  to  inform  their  classes 
of  matters  brought  up  at  the  Council  meetings,  and  to  voice  the  opinions  of 
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their  class,  voting  not  as  individuals  but  as  the  class  desired.  All  places  of 
absentees  in  the  Committee  could  be  filled  by  the  president  and  any  negli- 
gence or  incompetence  among  members  was  punishable  by  impeachment. 
The  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  whenever  the  president  and  the 
officers  deemed  it  necessary. 

The  officers  were  installed  at  the  first  regular  Undergraduate  Association 
meeting  following  the  election. 

The  dues  of  the  organization  were  set  at  five  dollars  monthly,  payable 
in   monthly  installments. 

Until  1922  the  Undergraduate  Association  had  never  extended  its  powers 
beyond  those  of  a  purely  supervisory  nature.  This  year,  the  second  after  its 
inauguration,  saw  a  great  change  in  the  activities  of  the  U  A.  It  widened  its 
scope  and  founded  the  Honor  System. 

After  its  endorsement  by  the  faculty,  a  Constitution  was  drafted  and  a 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Administration  of  Examinations  was 
chosen. 

The  same  year  the  U.A.  Constitution  was  amended  to  permit  elections  to 
take  place  the  third  week  in  May. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  second  week  of  each 
month  and  all  societies  were  bound  to  consult  the  Council  or  the  U.A.  presi- 
dent before  calling  a  meeting.  It  was  then  decided  that  no  girl  be  permitted 
to  vote,  unless  she  shall  have  been  in  the  college  one  scholastic  year. 

In  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty  Four  the  U.A.  was  permitted  to  adopt  the 
school  colors,  gold  and  white,  for  its  banner. 

From  then  on  the  U.A.  progressed  rapidly  along  the  road  to  a  living 
democratic  student  government. 

The  year  nineteen  hundred  thirty  six  was  eventful,  because  it  saw  the 
advent  of  the  subscription  ticket,  now  abolished,  and  the  first  solemnization 
of  Investiture. 

As  the  years  passed,  officers  of  the  various  organizations,  having  applied 
to  the  U.A.  Council,  were  admitted  to  its  ranks,  swelling  it  to  its  present  num- 
ber, sixteen. 

Not  only  does  nineteen  hundred  forty-one  mark  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  the  college,  but  it  also  bears  the  twenty-first  birthday 
of  the  U.A.  Now  with  Nancy  Hurley  as  the  twenty-first  president,  the  U.A. 
has  come  of  age.  Twenty-one  years  of  growth  contributed  to  make  the  U.A. 
what  it  is  today,  a  well  co-ordinated  human  machine,  backed  by  the  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  of  every  member.  In  twenty-one  years  the  Undergraduate 
Association  of  St.  Joseph's  College  For  Women  has  become  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  efficient  organizations  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Who  knows  what  fur- 
ther success  the  future  may  hold  in  the  still  greater  perfection  of  her  ideals 
and  the  carrying  out  of  her  standards? 

Anne  Conlon,  '42 
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Athletic  Association 

NE  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  society  has  always  been  to  inculcate 
m  its  members  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  moderation,  and  good  sports- 
manship.   With  this  ideal  in  mind,  the  A. A.  has  done  a  great  deal 
in   fostering  college  spirit,  employing  such  means  as  an  annual 
Field  Day  and  intra-coUegiate  contests. 
In  1919  the  A. A.  held  its  first  inter-class  meet  in  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Lyceum. 
The  meet  consisted  in  the  twenty  yard  dash,  the  running  broad  jump,  the 
basketball   throw,   and   inter-class   games.    These   individual  activities  have 
been  excluded  from  the  Field  Day  program  for  the  last  four  years. 

Membership  in  the  A. A.  has  always  been  open  to  the  entire  student  body 
and  due  to  the  many  clubs  that  it  includes,  it  has  also  been  one  of  the  largest 
activities.  From  the  first  the  Varsity  Basketball  team  has  been  a  major  part 
of  this  organization.  Other  sports  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, as  the  demand  for  them  arose  from  the  student  body.  A  hockey  squad 
existed  for  a  number  of  years  but  had  to  be  abandoned  finally  because  of 
the  difficulties  incurred  in  practising.  The  Rifle  Squad,  a  minor  but  popular 
activity,  was  dropped  in  1940  only  because  the  armory  was  no  longer  open  to 
outsiders.  In  1938  the  Fencing  Club  was  accepted  under  the  Association. 
This  club  has  so  developed  that  it  is  now  a  member  of  the  A.F.L.A.,  and  con- 
ducts inter-collegiate  meets. 

It  was  not  until  the  present  year  that  the  Swimming  Club  became  a  part 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  In  September  of  1940  class  representatives  were 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the  inter-class  basketball  and  volley-ball  man- 
agers. These  representatives  choose  their  respective  class  teams  and  class 
relays  for  all  events  that  count  toward  Field  Day. 

Field  Day  is  held  in  the  first  week  of  May.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  we 
held  the  meet  outdoors  and  this  greatly  stimulated  the  interest  in  it. 

A. A.  activities  are  not  limited  to  sports.  Instead  of  dues,  as  previously 
charged,  it  now  conducts  two  dances  a  year  which  serve  to  finance  the  Asso- 
ciation. These  dances  consist  of  an  informal  dance  after  the  Alumnae  basket- 
ball game,  and  an  informal  Sport  Hop  in  May. 

Pkc.v   Woi.Fi-,  "41 


The  Religion  Committee 

i]T  was  approximately  ten  years  ago  that  Father  Dillon  called  togeth- 
er a  group  of  girls  interested  in  promoting  a  more  religious  atmos- 
phere in  the  college.  Previous  to  this,  the  religious  life  in  St. 
Joseph's  had  followed  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  any  college.  This 
small  group  decided  that  the  student  body  should  be  roused  from 
its  spiritual  complaisance.  Soon  after,  the  college  was  plastered  with  huge 
black  and  white  posters  admonishing,  "Make  This  College  Catholic!" 
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Things  began  to  happen.  All  religious  activity  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  newly  formed  Religion  Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  all  col- 
lections for  charities  and  religious  organizations  should  be  abolished  and  that 
this  would  be  obtained  by  the  Committee.  Thus  each  year  the  Fall  Dance 
is  run  for  this  purpose,  h  is  the  sole  formal  adimtting  outsiders,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  donated  to  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

The  Religion  Committee  has  steadily  accumulated  responsibilities.  It  has 
espoused  the  Trust  Fund  for  needy  students,  and  the  Employment  Committee 
which  provides  a  means  for  girls  to  earn  part  of  their  tuition.  The  Fathers' 
Club,  formed  to  create  a  closer  union  between  the  girls  and  their  fathers  and 
to  engender  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  undergraduates  problems,  co- 
operates with  the  Committee  in  presenting  an  annual  Brothers  Club  Dance. 
This  is  an  informal  gathering  which  enables  the  student  to  meet  boys  approved 
by  their  parents. 

Each  college  day  is  begun  by  the  recitation  of  morning  prayers  and  a 
dedication  of  the  day  led  by  a  member  of  the  committee  over  the  amplifying 
system  in  the  corridors.  Prayers  are  said  in  a  similar  fashion  each  hour  and 
the  Angelus  is  recited  before  Benediction  at  noon. 

First  Friday  is  begun  each  month  with  Mass  at  eight  o'clock.  During  the 
afternoon  there  is  Exposition  with  an  Honor  Guard  composed  of  student  volun- 
teers. Holy  Hour  begins  at  eight  o'clock  and  is  attended  by  alumnae  as  well 
as  undergraduates.  The  programs  are  planned  each  month  by  one  of  the 
priests  on  the  faculty. 

The  Committee  provides  for  October  Devotions,  for  a  Christmas  Novena, 
for  Dies  Orientalis  (the  performance  of  Mass  in  the  Oriental  rite),  and  for 
Mass  every  day  during  Lent,  followed  by  breakfast  prepared  by  the  Employ- 
ment Committee.  The  Retreat  each  year  during  Holy  Week  is  also  arranged 
by  this  group. 

A  recent  innovation  is  the  publishing  of  a  monthly  bulletin  containing 
announcements.  On  Thursdays  after  Benediction  Vespers  are  chanted. 

The  Religion  Committee  endeavors  by  its  numerous  functions  to  make 
the  spiritual  life  a  rich  and  enjoyable  experience  in  the  College. 

Marjokii-;  Andrksf.n,  '41 


Committee  on  Student  Administration  of  Examinations 


iSIT^l  ^   ^^^  early  years  of  the  college  the  method  employed  for  non- 

^M  Ft-M    sponsorship  of    examinations    was  called    the   "Honor  System." 

Under  it  was  included  even  such  items  as  class  recitations  and 

borrowed  home-work.    For  those  girls  who  did  not  wish  to  join 

the  honor  system,  provision  was  made  that  they  be  proctored. 

The  Freshman  class  was  not  permitted  to  join  until  the  beginning  of  their 

second  semester,  when    they    could  signify    their    intention    by  signing  the 


pledge.  This  double  system,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  because 
those  who  desired  to  be  proctored  were  so  few,  it  was  decided,  January  1935, 
to  have  a  universal  honor  system.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  the  title  was 
changed  to  read  "Student  Administration  of  Examinations,"  and  it  was  limited 
to  quizzes  of  any  length  of  time,  and  final  examinations.  Since  the  new  sys- 
tem was  universal,  it  was  also  compulsory,  and  so  it  remains  today.  Upon 
entering  the  college,  each  student  accepts  the  system  of  examinations  em- 
ployed. Special  care  is  taken  in  explaining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
system  to  the  Freshman  class,  and  during  the  first  week  of  their  first  semester 
they  signify  their  intention  of  upholding  the  system  by  writing  and  signing 
the  pledge.  By  reason  of  this  agreement  each  student  contracts  with  every 
other  student  not  to  cheat  during  examinations.  Administration  of  examina- 
tions is  the  responsibility  of  a  student  committee  composed  of  three  students 
from  each  class,  elected  during  the  first  week  in  January  of  their  Freshman 
year  to  serve  until  the  completion  of  their  Senior  year.  These  girls  distribute 
and  collect  test  papers  and  try  any  violators  of  the  system.  This  year,  under 
the  leadership  of  Grace  Skelly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  members, 
the  committee  has  tried  to  uphold  the  ideal  upon  which  the  system  is  founded, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  entire  Undergraduates  Association  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  the  college  exists. 

Mary  McDonough,  '41 


Extra-Curricular  Activities  Committee 

"St.  Joseph's  endeavors  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  live.  For  this  reason, 
and  as  a  part  of  its  endeavor  to  properly  socialize  its  personnel,  it  requires 
every  girl  to  pursue  at  least  one  extra-curricular  activity." — St.  Joseph's  Cata- 
logue, 1940. 

When  St.  Joseph's  first  received  its  charter  most  of  the  interest  was  di- 
rected to  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  student.  However,  in 
1927,  due  to  the  realization  of  the  faculty  and  the  students  that  a  well  rounded 
education  should  develop  poise  and  social  ease,  extra-curricular  participation 
was  made  compulsory  for  every  student.  It  was  further  decided  to  have  a 
student  committee  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  class  who  were  to 
serve  for  four  years.  The  committee  was  to  have  a  faculty  adviser.  As  first 
formed,  the  group  was  known  as  the  "Point  System  Committee."  The  first 
extra-curricular  activities  created  were  the  Athletic  Association,  the  Dramatic 
Club,  and  the  Glee  Club.  Each  student  was  required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
three  points  and  was  allowed  a  maximum  of  ten  points  a  term.  This  ruling 
is  still  in  force  today.  Each  club  was  to  be  regulated  by  its  respective  officers, 
with  the  approbation  of  this  Committee.  Gradually  new  clubs  were  formed 
to  accommodate  the  wide  interests  of  the  students.  To  meet  this  increase  the 
Committee  was  enlarged  to  three  members  from  each  class  instead  of  the 
previous  two. 
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In  1936  the  name  of  the  Committee  was  changed  to  its  present  form  and 
in  1939  it  was  honored  by  being  given  a  seat  on  the  Council.  Also  in  1939, 
the  Committee  began  its  active  direction  of  an  activity.  The  Dancing  Club  is 
directed  by  the  Committee  instead  of  by  its  officers. 

The  Committee  continues  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  varied  interests  of 
students  to  a  great  degree.  Due  to  the  restriction  on  extra-curricular  points 
there  is  no  danger  of  putting  these  activities  above  the  academic  require- 
ments. 

Anything  accomplished  in  the  way  of  personal  enrichment  is  another 
step  toward  the  goal  planned  by  the  first  group  in  1927 — that  of  producing  a 
well  socialized  as  well  as  an  intelligent  group  of  women. 

M.-XRiE  Barrios,  '42 


Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  was  one  of  the  first  clubs  organized  in  St.  Joseph's.  In  the 
beginning  a  timid  recital  m  conjunction  with  the  "Violin  and  Mandolin  Club" 
was  all  the  girls  ventured.  They  mimeographed  their  own  programs,  and 
invited  relatives  and  friends  to  listen  in  Fontbonne,  then  the  auditorium. 

In  1926  the  activities  of  the  club  made  a  vigorous  spurt.  Under  the  direc- 
torship of  Mr.  Francis  Xavier  Doyle,  the  girls  put  on  "Japonette,"  an  operetta; 
the  following  year  saw  the  production  of  "The  Lady  of  Shallott."  which  pleased 
everyone  with  its  elaborate  costumes  and  clever  settings  The  proceeds  of 
these  two  ventures  bought  a  new  and  beautiful  curtain  for  the  stage  in  what 
is  now  the  "Rec  room."  Soon  after  these  successes  the  students  put  on  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  "H.M.S.  Pinafore."  The  imported  statue  of  Our  Lady  that  stands 
in  Lourdes  Lane  was  purchased  from  the  profits  of  this  operetta.  1930  saw 
the  production  of  "Patience,"  which  accomplished  the  remodelling  of  the 
curtain  to  suit  the  back  stage  and  dressing  rooms  of  the  new  auditorium. 

The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  soon  inaugurated  an  ambitious  plan- 
that  of  presenting  a  yearly  original  musical  comedy,  the  score  and  book  of 
which  were  entirely  written  by  the  girls.  From  a  few  of  the  titles — "Harmony" 
(1933),  "Ho,  Ho,  Horn,"  (1934),  and  "While  Homer  Nods"  (1935),  it  may  be 
gathered  that  they  were  very  unique. 

The  custom  of  giving  annual  concerts  began  in  1936.  Mr.  Carl  Schlegel, 
formerly  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  directed  a  very  successful 
initial  attempt.  This  year,  too,  saw  the  first  of  two  joint  concerts  and  tea 
dances  with  the  Manhattan  College  Glee  Club.  The  second  of  these  was  held 
in  1937,  when  Mr.  Edward  Slattery,  the  Glee  Club's  present  conductor,  first 
took  over.  With  his  aid,  the  club  has  put  on  two  musical  shows  (1939  and 
1940),  each  known  as  the  "Varsity  Drag,"  besides  the  usual  spring  concerts. 

And  so  the  Glee  Club  lives  on,  its  membership  ever  new  and  changing 
as  the  classes  come  and  go,  but  its  spirit  of  comradeship  and  love  of  music 
and  singing  growing  stronger  as  the  years  pass  by. 

Dei;  M.ahon,  '41 


Basketball  Varsity 

On  February  3,  1920,  a  Varsity  basketball  team  representing  St.  Joseph's 
played  its  iirst  game  with  Adelphi  College  as  its  opponent.  By  1923  the  team 
had  its  own  gym.  More  games  were  added  to  the  schedule,  and  the  iirst 
cheerleaders  were  chosen.  Just  one  year  after  the  gym  was  completed  'Ihe 
Varsity  schedule  consisted  of  eight  games.  The  Varsity  was  now  an  important 
part  of  the  Extra-Curricular  activities  of  the  College.  Its  growth  had  been 
constant  and  steady  and  continued  so. 

Last  year  the  Varsity  received  permission  to  travel  outside  the  state  for 
one  game  a  season. 

ImMACUI.AIA    \\  ATl.US,    '42 


Dramatic  Club 


Although  the  school  was  founded  m  1916,  the  first  impetus  to  dramatics 
came  in  1924,  when  the  auditorium  was  added.  At  that  time  it  was  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Literary  Society,  and  put  on  "Michael,"  "Six  Cups  of  Chocolate," 
"Spreading  the  News,"  "The  Maker  of  Dreams,"  and  "The  Florist  shop."  The 
club  grew,  membership  was  increased,  and  Dramatics  became  an  important 
collegiate  unit. 

In  1935  the  club  undertook  a  program  to  foster  self-expression  and  a  pure 
love  for  the  Drama.  It  was  found  that  the  Club  functioned  more  efficiently  in 
special  groups  and  so  the  following  were  formed:  a  committee  on  scenery, 
illumination  and  stage  management,  a  costume  group  which  studied  and 
made  period  costumes;  a  play-reading  and  acting  division,  and  a  group  which 
made  and  displayed  puppets. 

In  1936  several  plays,  "The  Uplifting  of  Sadie,  "Trifles,"  and  "Icebound," 
were  given  under  the  Directorship  of  Mr.  Robert  Cass.  Came  1937  and  "Thank 
You  Doctor,"  given  for  the  Fathers'  Club.  During  the  play,  a  puzzled  cast 
ad-libbed  heroically  while  one  of  the  members  offstage  shouted,  "I  can't  find 
the  box!"  '38  was  the  year  St.  Joseph's  leaned  to  serious  drama,  and  the 
passion  play,  "The  Upper  Room,"  was  a  great  success.  The  Footlighters  of 
'39,  with  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Cass,  performed  the  "Night  of  January 
15th"  the  third  week  in  February. 

On  to  1940 — Mr.  John  K.  M.  McCaffery  became  our  new  director.  "Cradle 
Song"  was  the  chef-d'oeuvre  that  year,  and  the  sets  were  magnificent.  Auth- 
entic Dominican  habits  lent  an  air  of  realism,  and  we  later  gave  a  request  per- 
formance at  the  Dominican  Convent  in  Amityville. 

This  year  "The  Rivals"  was  the  big  play — complete  with  period  costumes, 
black  stockings  for  Faulkland,  wooden  pistols  and  jabots  which  never  stayed 
in  place.  It  has  been  a  good  year,  and  all  concerned  had  lots  of  fun,  and 
intend  to  have  even  more  doing  our  next  play. 

Jaxk  H()rFM.\x,  '42 


Mercier  Circle 

The  Mercier  Circle  had  its  start  in  1926,  when  Fr.  Dillon  suggested  that 
the  students  of  the  Ethics  and  Philosophy  classes  form  a  study  group.  This 
was  done  and  when  the  club  had  the  honor  of  being  addressed  by  Dr.  Leon 
Noll,  successor  to  Cardinal  Mercier  at  Louvain,  they  adopted  the  official  name, 
"Mercier  Circle." 

Membership  in  Mercier  Circle,  unlike  the  other  societies  in  the  college, 
is  limited  to  those  students  who  receive  a  grade  of  B  in  both  Junior  Philosophy 
courses  and  who  have  a  general  scholastic  average  of  B — .  This  membership 
is  retained  after  graduation  and  among  the  alumnae  possesses  many  active 
members. 

Meetings  are  held  on  an  appointed  Monday  evening  each  month  and  are 
conducted  by  the  Undergraduate  President  of  the  Circle.  Fr.  Fitzgibbons  acts 
as  moderator  although  a  member  usually  leads  the  discussion.  The  meetings 
ore  open  to  all  undergraduates  and  alumnae,  but  only  members  are  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  business  of  the  Circle. 

A  new  program  has  been  adopted  for  Mercier  Circle  this  year.  The 
various  meetings  are  devoted  to  a  treatment  of  "Neo-Scholasticism"  which  is 
approached  through  the  reading  of  the  outstanding  books  in  this  field.  The 
members,  before  attending,  read  the  book  designated  for  each  meeting  and 
then  contribute  to  the  general  discussion. 

Because  we  have  found  the  meetings  both  interesting  and  vital,  we  urge 
the  student  body  to  attend  them.  You  will  be  very  welcome  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  find  them  enjoyable. 
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The  Debating  Society 

The  Council  of  Debate  attained  its  present  status  as  an  extra-curricular 
activity  in  September,  1937.  As  is  stated  in  its  constitution  it  has  the  double 
purpose  of  fostering  intramural  and  inter-collegiate  debating.  Although  it 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing  the  latter,  the  Society  has  definitely  promoted 
an  interest  in  debating  within  the  school. 

These  goals  were  undoubtedly  the  motives  of  the  first  officers.  The  club 
v/as  open  to  anyone  who  had  an  interest  in  debating.  Many  girls  have  found 
that  the  society  is  not  only  invaluable  as  a  socializing  medium,  but  is  also 
a  great  aid  in  helping  them  face  an  audience  and  speaking  extemporaneously. 
In  emphasizing  its  benefits  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  society  is  merely 
a  public  speaking  group.  Its  primary  function  is  to  discuss  questions  in  any 
and  all  fields,  both  pro  and  con. 

This  year  the  club  will  endeavor  to  perfect  its  technique  by  attending 
debates  between  other  colleges.  Also  scheduled  on  its  calendar  is  a  debate 
v.'ith  the  International  Relations  Club  in  the  middle  of  March. 
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The  Art  Club 

Since  its  founding  six  years  ago,  the  Art  Club  has  been  an  interested 
participant  in  activities  at  the  College,  stimulating  creative  work  by  holding 
exhibitions  of  the  original  work  of  its  members  and  developing  an  interset  in 
the  Fine  Arts  by  having  its  members  attend  current  exhibitions  of  artists' 
works.  This  spirit  is  carried  throughout  the  school  by  inviting  the  Student 
body  to  attend  lectures  and  exhibitions  of  reproductions  of  the  Masters, 
arranged  by  the  Club.  The  Art  Club  serves  the  School  by  making  posters  and 
decorating  for  events  during  the  year. 

An  interest  in  Art,  talent  along  some  line  of  artistic  endeavor  and  willing- 
ness to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  group  are  qualifications  for  membership 
in  the  Art  Club. 

Functioning  as  it  does,  advertising  and  decorating  for  club  activities, 
dances  and  plays,  the  Art  Club  offers  its  members  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  take  an  active  part  on  committees  and  in  extra-curricular  life  at  St.  Joseph's. 

This  semester  the  Art  Club  "carrying  on,"  is  at  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Aucoin,  on  the  settings  for  the  annual  reproduction  of  Le  Cercle  Moliere. 
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Fernsemer  Verein 

The  German  Club  was  organized  m  1929.  Its  first  members  devoted  the 
meetings  to  the  presentation  of  papers  much  as  the  philosophy  club  does.  As 
the  department  became  smaller,  the  club  came  to  be  primarily  a  singing 
group.  Each  year  it  has  given  a  G.A.  program  of  German  folk  and  popular 
song.  This  spring,  following  the  example  of  a  previous  group,  the  club  will 
present  its  program  in  Bavarian  costume  and  will  supplement  its  songs  with 
Viennese  waltzing. 

In  1932,  following  the  death  in  Munich  of  Dr.  Fernsemer,  the  club's  first 
moderator,  who  was  also  the  College's  first  teacher  of  German,  the  club  was 
renamed  the  Fernsemer  Verein.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Trunz,  who  for  the  past  few  years  has  arranged  a  German  movie 
party  to  which  the  student  body  has  been  invited. 

This  party,  along  with  weekly  singing  meetings  and  preparations  for  the 
G.A.  program,  assure  all  of  us  fun  in  the  German  Club. 
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Le  Cercle  Moliere 

A  love  of  literature  other  than  that  written  in  English  prompted  the  foun- 
dation of  Le  Cercle  Moliere  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pantano  in  the  early 
years  of  the  college.  They  chose  as  their  inspiration  one  who  had  given  so 
much  to  the  world  of  literature.  Since  this  club  had  its  beginning  during  the 
World  War  one  of  its  first  acts  was  the  adoption  of  two  French  war  orphans. 

The  outstanding  event  of  each  year  is  the  play  given  in  French    Although 
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Moliere  was  chosen  as  the  guiding  star  of  the  club,  the  girls  have  not  limited 
themselves  to  his  works  entirely.  One  of  the  first  plays  to  be  presented  was 
his  "Les  Femmes  Savantes"  in  1920.  This  was  followed  by  Racine's  "Esther," 
enacted  1921  at  the  Pouch  Gallery.  Beaumcrchais'  "Le  Barbier  de  Seville," 
Zamaiois'  "Les  Bouffons,"  Rostand's  "Les  Romanesques,"  are  only  a  few  of 
the  plays  presented  through  the  years. 

In  1929  the  French  Study  Club,  affiliated  with  L' Alliance  Francaise  was 
recognized  by  the  Undergraduate  Association. 

Le  Cercle  Moliere's  yearly  program  has  ever  been  interesting.  One  of  the 
main  features  has  been  the  lectures  given  by  well-known  personages,  such 
as  one  by  Madame  Cazmain,  niece  of  a  former  French  ambassador,  M. 
lusserand,  and,  more  recently,  those  of  M.  Chenel  of  Fordham.  Within  the 
past  year  Le  Cercle  Moliere  has  been  fortunate  to  hear  the  experiences  of 
Mile.  Lili  d'Jarnell  chanteuse  a  I'Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  who  related  her 
difficulties  in  leaving  France  before  it  was  captured. 

From  its  inception  to  the  present  day,  the  aim  of  Le  Cercle  Moliere  has 
been  to  further  an  interest  in  things  French  and  to  enable  its  members  to 
converse  more  freely  in  the  language. 
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Child  Study  Club 

Last  fall  when  we  discussed  a  Child  Study  Club  with  Miss  Gardiner,  we 
had  two  aims  in  mind:  to  convert  enthusiasm  for  the  field  into  something 
constructive,  and  to  discover  the  potentialities  for  a  career  in  this  major. 

The  initial  steps  of  receiving  permission  from  the  Extra-Curricular  Faculty 
Committee  and  plans  for  submitting  a  Constitution  were  successfully  accom- 
plished. At  our  first  meeting  it  was. decided  that  we  meet  once  every  two 
weeks  for  business  affairs,  and  devote  two  days  a  week,  two  hours  each  day, 
for  a  work  period.  Miss  Gardiner  was  invited  to  be  Chairman  of  our  Execu- 
tive Board  which  was  to  consist  of  two  other  members.  Sister  Margaret  Louise 
and  Sister  Alice  Francis.  Plans  were  also  made  to  attend  the  New  York  State 
Childhood  Education  Association  November  1st,  at  Garden  City. 

In  November  we  held  a  Toy  Exhibit  for  the  parents  of  the  Pre-School 
Children,  the  faculty,  and  students,  the  theme  being  "The  Right  Toy  for  the 
Right  Age."  In  December  Miss  Agnes  Davis  of  the  Children's  Division  of 
Catholic  Charities  addressed  us  on  the  work  done  by  the  Day  Nurseries. 

This  new  semester  we  have  welcomed  more  members  and  have  already 
had  two  lectures,  "Arts  and  Crafts  for  the  Young  Child"  and  "Music  in  the 
Life  of  the  Young  Child."  Several  of  our  members  have  visited  a  Day  Nursery 
and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  girls  to  work  there  one  afternoon 
a  week. 

The  healthy  enthusiasm  and  eager  interest  of  the  present  members  augur 
well  for  the  successful  continuance  of  the  Club. 
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The  International  Relations  Club 

The  I.R.C.  IS  not  a  new  organization  in  St.  Joseph's,  but  it  is  the  new  name 
of  the  History  Club  of  yesterday.  This  change  in  title,  however,  has  not 
affected  in  any  manner  the  status  of  the  club.  Its  members  continue  to  meet 
weekly  to  discuss  and  debate  the  past  and  current  historical  headlines. 

The  scope  of  the  I.R.C.  is  not  confined  to  the  classrooms  in  the  college. 
It  is  an  inter-collegiate  organization  and  the  unit  at  St.  Joseph's  belongs  to 
the  Middle  Atlantic  division  of  the  International  Relations  clubs.  In  the  fall 
semester  a  representation  from  our  college  travelled  to  Washington  to  take 
part  in  the  Convention  at  Georgetown  University  and  exchanged  view  points 
with  the  students  from  various  colleges  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

St.  Joseph's  is  a  member  college  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Catholic  Students 
Peace  Federation  and  the  I.R.C.  sends  delegates  to  the  intercollegiate  meet- 
ings. The  motto  of  the  Club  is  "Service  to  the  College,"  and  the  aim  of  the 
present  members  is  to  fulfill  that  motto. 
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Libretto 

Originally  Libretto  was  an  instrumental  group  and  maintained  a  small 
orchestra  composed  mainly  of  stringed  instruments.  As  such,  it  was  known 
as  the  "Serenaders."  Later  it  was  decided  to  convert  "Serenaders"  into  a 
music  appreciation  group  which  would  appeal  to  a  larger  number.  The  name 
was  changed  to  a  more  appropriate  one,  Libretto. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  members  of  Libretto  have  been  studying  music 
and  its  composers.  A  group  is  assigned  to  take  charge  of  a  meeting  and  a 
chairman  is  appointed.  This  chairman  decides  upon  the  composer  or  piece 
of  music  to  be  considered.  The  group  gives  a  short  resume  of  the  composer's 
life,  discusses  the  music  he  wrote,  illustrating  their  lecture  by  records,  vocal 
and  piano  selections.  Occasionally  some  of  the  girls  sing  or  play  the  piano 
to  supplement  the  records. 

Whenever  possible,  the  members  of  Libretto  attend  concerts  and  other 
musical  affairs  in  a  group.  Perhaps  some  day  soon  the  members  of  Libretto 
will  again  be  able  to  have  music  lectures  by  Fr.  Ryan,  who  has  previously 
given  his  time  and  energies  for  such  purpose. 

Membership  is  open  to  anyone  interested  in  music.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any  technical  knowledge  of  music  to  be  an  active  member.  Libretto 
hopes  to  stimulate  and  foster  a  love  and  interest  in  music  in  the  College. 
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Swimming  Club 

January  of  this  year  not  only  marked  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Swim- 
ming Club  at  St.  Joseph's,  but  also  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  existence  of 
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this  club.    The  Athletic  Association  has  taken  swimming  under  its  wing  and 
incorporated  new  life  into  its  program. 

The  Club  is  very  anxious  to  give  to  its  members  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  swimming  and  to  help  them  become  proficient  in  them. 
In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  Swimming  Club  has  been  divided  into  two  classes 
— beginner  and  advanced  swimmer.  They  are  taught  the  various  techniques 
in  life-saving  and  water  safety  by  qualified  Red  Cross  instructors. 

The  student  body  has  received  this  new  program  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  the  Athletic  Association  has  great  hopes  for  its  future  success 
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Sacristan  Group 

To  provide  for  a  closer  contact  with  the  Divine  Service,  and  to  allow 
those  who  so  desired  to  assist  in  chapel  duties,  the  Sacristan  Group  was 
formed.  It  started  in  September  and  has  been  functioning  zealously  ever  since. 
When  a  meeting  was  announced  for  those  interested,  Sr.  Margaret  Louise 
prepared  to  meet  a  small  group,  but  nearly  thirty  girls  responded.  They  came 
for  instructions  in  sacristy  duties,  and  a  schedule  was  planned  for  the  term. 
On  the  day  before  Mass  is  to  be  celebrated,  certain  students  prepare  the  vest- 
ments, and  daily,  other  girls  put  out  incense  and  the  vestments  for  Benediction. 
There  are  some  whose  special  duty  is  the  care  of  the  flowers  and  others  who 
keep  the  candles  replenished. 

The  Sacristan  Group  has  so  enjoyed  its  tasks  that  the  original  number 
has  been  enlarged.  Anyone  who  would  enjoy  the  feeling  of  having  helped 
Morning  Mass,  or  of  having  done  her  bit  to  make  Benediction  possible,  may 
join. 
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Writers  Club 

Last  September,  a  new  club  was  formed  under  the  guidance  of  Sister 
Theresa  Marie.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  literary  talent  and  latent  possi- 
bilities in  a  group  of  girls  who  are  interested  in  writing.  The  original  members 
were  selected  from  the  collective  experience  of  Sister  Theresa  Marie  and 
Sister  Joseph  Immaculate  who  had  had  them  in  class.  It  is  not  an  elective 
activity.  New  members  are  chosen  through  a  vote  of  the  present  body,  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  faculty  advisors.  The  Writers  Club,  for  such  it  is  called, 
meets  every  week  for  an  hour  when  the  girls  bring  in  their  stories,  essays 
and  plays  to  be  read,  discussed  and  criticized.  Since  it  is  an  informal  club 
there  are  no  set  rules  and  regulations.  The  active  cooperation  of  all  its  mem- 
bers keeps  it  alive.  The  Writers  Club  is  the  newest  of  the  college  extra-curricu- 
lar groups.  Therefore  its  history  is  as  yet  unimpressive.  Yet  there  is  a  bound- 
less enthusiasm  and  a  glowing  hope  for  better  things. 
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Fencing 

En  garde!  With  that  command  the  line  of  fencers  whips  into  position  and 
so  starts  another  fencing  session. 

Ahhough  one  of  the  oldest  sports  in  the  world,  fencing  is  one  of  the  newest 
at  St.  Joseph's.  This  sport  had  its  beginning  in  1937  when  a  group  of  ambi- 
tious students  got  together  and  decided  that  fencing  was  a  necessity  to  any 
college.  Slow  at  first  in  attracting  attention,  fencing  now  ranks  high  in 
popularity. 

Beginners  class  in  fencing  holds  practice  two  hours  each  week  under 
supervision  of  a  Varsity  member.  Here  the  fundamental  methods  and  rules 
for  fencing  are  taught.  Advanced  and  Varsity  fencing  meets  once  each  week 
in  the  evening.  Miss  Smith,  its  original  coach,  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
George  De  Lacy.  Last  year  the  Varsity  entered  intercollegiate  competition 
and  hopes  this  year  to  take  part  in  the  Intercollegiate  Championships.  The 
Fencing  club  is  also  a  member  of  the  A.F.L.A. 
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Science  Club 

In  September  1938,  a  new  club  was  added  to  the  roster  of  clubs  at  St. 
Joseph's.  This  was  the  Science  Club,  dedicated  to  the  furthering  of  science 
outside  of  class,and  to  the  perpetuation  of  scientific  interest  in  the  college. 
To  date  the  Science  Club  has  had  a  limited  appeal,  attracting  as  its  members 
those  girls  specializing  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 

Originally  the  Science  Club  held  bi-monthly  meetings,  attended  lectures 
outside  school,  and  visited  crime  and  hospital  laboratories.  Last  year  an 
innovation  by  way  of  experimentation  was  introduced.  The  club  members 
performed  experiments  on  rats,  and  raised  a  litter  of  them.  Later  in  the  term 
this  was  followed  by  a  photographic  project.  This  year  the  Club  is  continuing 
its  program,  trying  to  stimulate  outside  interest,  and  make  the  study  of  science 
more  enjoyable. 
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Dancing  Club 

The  Dancing  Club  is  two  years  old.  Tins  year,  under  the  capable  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Dorothy  Carlin,  a  St.  Joseph's  alumna  and  Arthur  Murray  repre- 
sentative, the  Dancing  Club  has  followed  the  policy  of  friendly  South-American 
relationships.  Rhumba,  Tangoes,  and  other  intricate  dance  steps  of  our  Latin 
friends  have  been  very  popular.  A  large  number  of  records  are  on  hand  so 
that  a  variety  is  achieved  and  everyone's  taste  in  new  steps  and  music  is 
satisfied. 

Two  very  important  aims  in  college  life,  socialization  and  recreation,  are 
accomplished  here.  A  friendly  and  merry  spirit  prevails  among  the  students, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  period  there  is  always  a  reluctance  to  leave  the  "Rec." 

ji;.\N     I^RlTCH.\Rn,    '4^ 
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EDITORIALS 


Generally  an  affair  sponsored  by  any  organization  in  St.  Joseph's  is  well 
advertised  ahead  of  time.  Posters  are  drawn  by  the  Art  Club;  announcements 
are  made  in  G.A.  We  hear  about  the  Glee  Club  Concert  or  Dramatic  Club 
Show  weeks  before  they  are  performed.  As  a  result  of  these  campaigns  the 
majority  of  the  students  pledge  their  support  and  the  affair  is  a  great  success 
— which  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  April  there  will  be  another  affair,  which  will  not  receive  the  same  sort 
of  publicity,  but  which  deserves  and  requires  even  more  support  for  its  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  annual  College  Retreat,  conducted  by  the  Religion  Committee 
which  has  labored  so  earnestly  to  make  our  religious  life  a  richer  one. 

All  year  the  members  of  this  committee  have  gone  quietly  about  their 
work  directing  the  religious  life  of  the  college.  They  receive  little  recognition 
for  their  patience  or  their  faithfulness  in  preparing  Breakfast,  conducting 
prayers  hourly,  or  assisting  at  Benediction.  Last  term  alone  we  noticed 
several  innovations  to  further  the  effectiveness  of  their  work,  chief  among 
them  the  bulletins  placed  in  our  lockers,  and  the  new  broadcasting  system. 

The  high  point  of  their  program  is  the  Retreat.  They  will  do  everything 
possible  to  enable  us  to  make  a  good  one.  They  handle  all  the  mechanics, 
remove  all  possible  distractions,  arrange  the  schedule  for  our  greater  con- 
venience. The  rest  is  up  to  us.  For  we  alone,  despite  all  their  work,  have  the 
power  to  make  this  Retreat  a  success  or  a  failure.  Surely,  co-operation  is  not 
much  to  demand  in  payment. 

It  is  a  most  unselfish  reward  they  ask  of  us — that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity they  offer  to  bring  ourselves  closer  to  God  and  refresh  our  spiritual  in- 
terests. They  have  labored  for  no  more  than  that.  But  beyond  a  certain  point 
they  are  powerless.  They  have  presented  us  with  a  Retreat;  they  cannot 
guarantee  the  results.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  achieve  their  goal;  that 
the  main  consideration  in  our  attitude  is  our  concern  for  spiritual  well  being. 

A.  M.  L..  '42 
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Clinton  Avenue  isn't  just  Clinton  Avenue  any  more.  After  twenty-five 
years,  St.  Joseph's  has  acquired  a  fully  equipped  athletic  field  and  a  campus 
undreamed  of  by  our  first  graduates.  During  the  late  fall  and  winter,  rumors 
winged  through  the  corridors  and  the  main  topic  of  conversation  in  Fontbonne 
was,  "What's  going  on  across  the  street?" 

After  our  daily  coke,  we  automatically  turned  down  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
"to  see  what  the  campus  looks  like."  We  peered;  we  speculated;  we  asked 
each  other;  we  even  asked  the  workmen.  No  one  knew  why  our  lawn  had 
been  torn  up,  or  why  troughs  of  cement  and  mortar  were  strewn  so  inglori- 
ously  over  our  hockey  field.  But  now  we  know,  and  if  St.  Joseph's  girls  don't 
develop  into  Queens  of  the  Athletic  World,  it  won't  be  the  fault  of  the  college. 

One  day  a  very  small,  very  unimportant-looking  notice  was  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board.  We  glanced  at  it  or  skimmed  over  it — and  then  we  glanced 
again.  And  then  we  joined  in  the  general  uproar,  "the  rink  across  the  street 
will  be  available  for  ice  skating  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter." 

Since  that  startling  little  announcement,  our  allowances  have  been 
stretched  to  include  a  new  pair  of  ice  skates,  or  at  least  a  sharpening  of  our 
old  ones.  We  are  more  or  less  graceful.  But  we  are  healthy!  When  the  ice 
melts,  and  it  grows  too  warm  to  freeze  the  rink,  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  ground  is  suitable  for  roller-skating.  Later  tennis  nets  will  lure  our  tennis 
stars,  or  shall  we  say  the  tennis  courts  will  encourage  us  to  learn  to  play.  We 
say  that  with  all  due  respect  and  with  malice  toward  none.  With  our  new 
archery  ranges,  we  can  shoot  apples  instead  of  polishing  them.  Deck  tennis, 
badminton,  soft-ball  will  all  become  a  part  of  our  outdoor  curricula  life.  A 
bicycle  path  forms  the  circular  section  of  the  large  campus. 

But  the  predominant  structure  of  our  campus  and  the  one  with  which  we 
are  ultimately  concerned,  is  the  large  outdoor  stage  for  graduation.  On  either 
side  of  the  stage  are  circular  steps;  the  graduates  ascend  on  one  side,  de- 
scend on  the  other,  and  may  pass  through  the  arches  which  have  been  erected 
on  the  bicycle  path.  The  stage  is  broad,  and  the  stone  canopy  extends  out 
halfway  over  it.  Beneath  the  stage  are  several  rooms,  equipped  with  lockers, 
shov/ers,  and  a  dressing  table. 

We  are  free  to  use  our  new  field  at  any  hour  of  the  day — with  reserva- 
tions, and  you  knov/  what  they  are.  Overcuts  will  not  be  justified,  no  matter 
what  proficiency  you  may  achieve  in  figure  skating  or  in  retrieving  lost  tennis 
balls.  May  we  add  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  bandages,  iodine,  and  adhesive 
tape  may  be  procured  in  the  infirmary,  but  we  trust  that  with  customary  St. 
Joseph's  excellence  in  all  fields,  be  they  athletic,  scholastic,  or  social,  despite 
reports  to  the  contrary,  our  bandages  will  become  less  and  less  in  evidence. 

H.   F.  42 
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FOR   A   PLEASANT  LUNCH 
Hot  Fudge  Our  Specialty 

Sandwiches    —    Beverages    —    Candy 
Home   Made   Ice   Cream 

Carl  W.  Radiger,  Prop. 

355  DeKALB  AVENUE 

Brooklyn    N.   Y. 
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D.  J.  DENEHY,  Jr. 
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St.  James  drug,  inc. 
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CATERERS 
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McCarthy  &  Simon,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

7-9  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

Just  oil  Fifth  Avenue 

Specialists  in 

CMOIR  VCGTMENTS    -    PULPIT  GOWNS 

CAPS    GOWNS   HOODS 

for  All  Degrees 

Outfitters  to  over  2500  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Churches 


RIVER  BRAND 

"  Puffed  '  ' 
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COMPLETE  SECRETARIAL  COURSE 
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HOURS:  9:15  to  2:30.  .  .      M\^  a  month 
Also   Courses   in   SHORTHAND    and    TYPEWRITING 


EVENING  SCHOOL — Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday.  Any  two  hours 
between  5:00  and  9:30  •  Tuition  $8  a  month 

202  LIVINGSTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Opposite  Abraham  &  Straus'  Livingston  SI.  Entrance 
Telephone  TRiangle  5-8551  Mrs.  M.  C.  BAIRD,  Principal 


MISS  DUNBAR'S  SCHOOL 

'  Conienienlly  located  in   the  Borough  Hall  dulr:ct  al  ' 

186  JORALEMON  STREET   •    BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

SECRETARIAL    TRAINING    FOR    GIRLS 

A  successful  combination  of  individual  coaching  and  carefully 
graded  group  work  enables  every  student  to  accomplish  the 
most  in  the  least  time. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE  FREE    •    DAY   COURSE   ONLY 

REGISTRATIONS  NOW  ACCEPTED 

Catalog  on  request  Telephone  TRiangle  5-7420 
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American  Book  Exchange^  Inc. 
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William  Saroyan 

Clare  Trautfield,  '43 

At  thirty-one,  Saroyan  is  a  legend.  People  incline  to  think  he  is  either  a 
noisy  egocentric  or  a  genius.  He  himself  modestly  claims  the  latter.  He  sees 
nothing  odd  about  this,  for,  "If  you're  really  great,  the  realization  won't  floor 
you.  It  won't  even  impress  you  ...  If  you  write  something  great,  take  it  for 
granted,  but  tell  everybody  you  know,  and  a  few  people  you  don't  know.  Tell 
them  casually.  Say,  "I  have  just  written  the  greatest  play  since  the  early 
'O'Neill'  as  if  you  were  saying,  "From  Times  Square  to  57th  St.  is  about  fifteen 
blocks. 

He  naively  believes  everyone  is  as  interested  in  Saroyan  as  he  is,  and 
strangely  enough,  nearly  everyone  is.  This  is  fortunate,  for  if  he  had  to  go 
very  long  without  swinging  exuberantly  on  egoistic  chandeliers,  he  would 
choke  with  unexpressed  greatness,  and  suffocate  with  adjectives.  He  is  for- 
ever writing  prefaces  and  explanations  of  his  plays — sometimes  two  or  three 
to  a  play.  He  knows  he  has  a  habit  of  boasting,  but  it  doesn't  bother  him. 
Talking  about  how  he  came  to  write  the  play,  "The  Time  of  Your  Life"  he  tells 
how  "Mr.  Dowling,  who  sat  across  the  table  from  me,  .  .  .  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night  said,  "Any  play  you  write,  I'll  buy  sight  unseen."  This  is  the  kind 
of  American  talk  I  respect  ...  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  told  me  he  believed 
in  my  future  as  a  playwright.  I  felt  fine  ...  so  I  began  to  brag  about  myself 
to  John  Anderson  .  .  .  and  any  other  critic  or  actress  or  playwright  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  by  and  unable  to  get  away  swiftly." 

He  didn't  start  writing  next  morning,  "because  at  the  time  I  was  living 
a  social  life.  I  began  not  living  a  social  life  the  next  day,  and  by  Monday, 
May  8,  I  was  ready  to  be  a  writer  again.    I  began  to  write." 

He  then  describes  the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote — his  room,  the 
typewriter  used  and  the  store  from  which  it  was  rented,  which  also  "allowed 
me  to  listen  to  any  phonograph  record  without  obligation."  He  smoked  Ches- 
terfields, and  panatela  cigars.  "I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  brand,  but 
they  were  ten  cents  straight." 

He  wrote  night  and  day  to  finish  the  play  in  six  days,  just  like  any  work- 
er's week.  "The  work  did  me  good.  The  social  life  makes  me  feel  ridiculous 
after  a  while.  Six  days  of  hard  wrok  is  all  I  need  to  restore  me  to  the  pride 
and  dignity  of  the  worker,  however." 

The  outstanding  part  of  his  plays  is  his  vivid  character  drawing.  His 
characters  may  be  disreputable,  you  may  disapprove  of  them,  and  Saroyan 
may  present  you  with  an  unsympathetic  picture  of  them,  but  he  likes  them, 
because  they  are  people,  and  so  you  like  them  too.  Saroyan  loves  people, 
knows  them  and  can't  forget  them.    Above  all,  he  knows  what  makes  them 
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people.  He  therefore  says  the  things  ordinary  people  would  say  if  they  could 
express  what  they  don't  quite  know  they  feel.  He  has  the  amazing  gift  of  being 
able  to  make  them  seem  more  like  themselves  than  they  know  how  to  seem. 
They  are  always  engaging.  Saroyan  believes  that  it  is  not  what  people  are 
apparently  doing  which  is  important,  but  what  they  think  they  are  doing.  He 
seems  firmly  convinced  that  he  is  a  realist,  presenting  sides  of  life  commonly 
regarded  as  sordid.  He  is  really  an  incurable  sentimentalist,  treating  his 
characters  with  a  romantic  touch  reminiscent  of  the  "soiled  dove"  tradition 
of  the  English  Decadents.  He  probably  believes  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  that  something  should  be  done  about  it.  He  is  unable  to 
offer  any  solution,  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  wrong,  or  where.  He 
does  know  that  people  have  yearnings,  rich  and  poor  alike — for  different 
things,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  equally  elemental.  Because  of  the  fiercely 
compassionate  quality  of  his  understanding  of  people,  his  plays  have  no 
villains.  His  first,  "My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands"  had  a  nasty  rent-collector, 
but  he  reformed  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  action.  He  had  money,  but 
the  same  hungers.  Saroyan  says  that  the  laughter  in  his  comedies  comes, 
"from  understanding,  not  from  gags,  and  therefore  the  laughter  is  never  far 
from  sorrow.  A  good  many  very  sad  things  in  the  plays  are  very  funny,  so 
that  sometimes  part  of  the  audience  will  laugh  and  part  of  the  audience  will 
not  laugh.  They  will  not  go  to  sleep,  however,  unless  they  have  been  up  two 
nights  in  a  row." 

The  trouble  with  Saroyan  is  that  he  is  like  his  characters.  He  only  feels 
vaguely,  so  his  writing  is  vague.  Sometimes  you  get  the  feeling  that  he  finds 
words  on  the  paper  before  him  without  knowing  how  they  got  there.  Thus 
his  plays  lack  cohesiveness,  ramble  on  and  on.  He  can't  cut  scenes  short  at 
just  the  right  moment,  for  he  finds  it  impossible  to  interrupt  himself.  He  so 
loves  the  outpouring  of  his  own  words,  is  so  fascinated  by  them,  that  he  can't 
bear  to  stop,  or  cut.  He  lacks  discipline,  and  it  is  about  time  he  tried  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  what  John  Anderson  calls  his  "katzenjammer  crafts- 
manship." 

He  has  probably  gotten  away  with  too  much  too  easily  for  his  own  good. 
The  ecstatic  greetings  given  his  first  attempt,  the  one-act  play,  "My  Heart's  in 
the  Highlands"  were  not  calculated  to  make  him  realize  how  little  he  actually 
knows  about  the  theatre.  Now,  despite  the  fact  that  his  plays  are  structurally 
bad,  he  refuses  to  learn.  He  won't  even  admit  he  needs  to  learn.  The  nearest 
he  comes  to  hinting  that  his  plays  aren't  absolutely  perfect  is  this:  "Even  now, 
there  are  certain  changes  I  would  like  to  make  in  my  first  play,  'My  Heart's  in 
the  Highlands.'  Everything  is  there  of  course,  as  everything  is  in  a  child  of 
three,  or  a  man  of  thirty,  or  a  man  of  sixty,  but  there  is  always  room  for  refine- 
ment." He  firmly  believes  his  first  two  plays  will  take  an  "important  place  in 
the  development  of  the  new  American  theatre.  I  know  why,  but  I  am  going 
to  leave  the  full  details  to  the  critics,  as  I  believe  in  the  right  of  every  pro- 
fession to  function."  With  the  lukewarm  reception  given  "Love's  Old  Sweet 
Song"  and  the  disappearance  of  two  other  plays  after  short  tryouts  in  summer 


stock,  he  may  realize  that  he  has  not  the  ploywrighting  gift  by  nature.  He  too 
must  learn. 

He  claims  he  wrote  "The  Time  of  Your  Life"  in  six  days.  He  loves  to  think 
that  what  takes  others  a  long  time  takes  him  less  than  a  week.  There  is  a 
rumor,  however,  that  he  rewrote  it  four  times,  and  it's  probably  true.  He 
not  only  likes  to  think  he  is  a  better  playwright  than  anyone  else,  he  has  to 
be  quicker,  too.  He  is  childlike,  almost.  The  "Okie"  family  in  "Love's  Old 
Sweet  Song"  might  even  be  the  result  of  childishness.  Steinbeck  wrote  seri- 
ously about  the  troubles  of  the  "Okies"  in  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  and  Steinbeck 
became  important.  So  Saroyan  kids  the  "Okies"  to  show  that  he.  Wonderful 
William,  is  the  better  man. 

Still,  his  work  is  lovely  and  imaginative,  qualities  which  make  it  precious, 
for  they  are  rare.  He  may  not  be  able  to  whip  it  into  order,  to  work  up  a  play 
of  the  conventional  type,  but  why  bother  about  that?  There  are  plenty  of 
conventional  plays,  but  few  possessing  the  kind  of  sorrow  which  brings  a 
gentle  smile,  the  comedy  which  brings  tears  to  the  eyes. 


EMITTE  SPIRITUM  TUUM 

The  Spirite  breathed. 

Across  the  earth  there  spread 

A  subtle  fragrance,  Springtime  haziness 

Crushing  with  its  lacy  loveliness 

Our  beauty-avid  souls. 

Send  once  again  Thy  Spirit 

With  sparkling  dews  our  inner  vision  cleansing, 

That  purified  we  may  behold 

The  renovation 

Of  all  creation 

And  more:— 

In  every  soul,  a  dwelling  of  the  Infiinite 

With  promise  of  eternal  splendor  limned  on  it; 

The  work  of  God,  and  God. 

S.  M.  B.,  '42 
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The  Angel  Goes  For  A  Ride 

Mary  Crilly,  '44 

Confrater  Gabriel  bounced  down  the  monastery  steps  at  a  rate  that  made 
those  pious  old  stairs  squeak  in  horrified  protest.  Three  Rosaries  had  been  his 
penance  last  week  for  the  same  misdemeanor,  but  today  the  sky  was  as  blue, 
blue,  blue  as  Our  Lady's  veil  and  he  would  be  a  Passionist  Father  in  three 
months.  The  thought  made  him  stop  dead,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  one  foot 
was  in  mid-air  and  the  other  was  at  an  angle  of  exactly  38  degrees  with  the 
last  step.  However,  the  task  of  being  Gabriel's  guardian  for  twenty  years  had 
taught  that  much  overworked  spirit  to  always  expect  the  unexpected.  Thus, 
one  celestial  arm  thrown  hurriedly  around  his  waist  saved  him  from  landing 
on  his  newly-scrubbed  face 

"Isn't  God  wonderful!"  said  Gabriel  with  adorable  irrelevance  "Every- 
thing's wonderful!  I'm  wonderful  myself,  I  guess!" 

No  self-respecting  angel  would  let  that  go  by.  "Vanitas!"  quoth  he  as  an 
impressive  beginning.  But  Gabriel  had  spied  the  old  Ford  which  he  drove  on 
his  weekly  shopping  tour  and  he  was  off.  As  the  Angel  followed  him  at  a  more 
dignified  pace,  he  sighed,  scratched  his  head  reflectively  with  the  tip  of  his 
wing,  and  decided  that  perhaps  Gabriel  would  be  more  in  the  mood  for  a 
sermon  at  Vespers.  He  certainly  wasn't  in  the  mood  for  it  now,  and  the  Angel 
could  tell  by  the  exuberant  vehemence  with  which  Gabriel  pounded  the  horn, 
that  he  was  in  for  a  good  shaking.  The  Angel  huddled  into  his  wings  for 
protection.  Why  did  Gabriel  always  start  off  that  way?  No  one  else's  charge 
went  around  banging  horns  for  the  sheer  love  of  making  a  racket.  A  fine 
picture  they  must  make,  grieved  the  Angel — the  old  Ford  kicking  up  its  bat- 
tered heels  in  the  spring  dust  and  Gabriel  blaring  out,  "MARgey,  I'm  always 
THINKing  of  you,  MARgey!"  The  Angel  groaned.  His  last  charge  had  been  a 
bookkeeper, — a  nice,  quiet  little  man — went  to  Mass  every  Sunday.  He  hadn't 
been  on  fire  with  love  of  God,  but  then  he  hadn't  needed  a  miracle  every  five 
minutes  either.  Still  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  "Guardian  Angels  of  Passionist 
Novices,"  it  wasn't  so  bad  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  guardian  angel  of  a  future 
saint. 

And  what  a  dear,  lovable  saint!  The  Angel  leaned  forward  affectionately 
and  was  thrown  flat  on  his  ethereal  nose  as  the  Ford  bounded  through  the 
air  and  collapsed  with  a  shudder.  When  Gabriel  stopped  like  that  it  usually 
meant  the  prelude  to  one  of  his  misadventures.  Sure  enough!  The  hand  that 
wasn't  on  the  wheel  was  waving  out  the  window  with  an  exquisite  perfection 
of  indecorum.  A  small,  bundled  oldish  person  was  shyly  hesitating  on  the 
curb.  "Sure,  father,  the  likes  o'  me  can't  be  ridin'  in  ya'  fine  car." 
{Continued  on  Page  27) 
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"Inspiration,  Please! 


)> 


Helen  Fennelly,  '42 


You  don't  usually  connect  Patrick  Henry,  Milton  or  Robert  Burns  with 
current  best  sellers,  but  even  the  anonymous  author  of  Beowuli  appears  on  the 
list  in  our  weekly  Sunday  reviews.  Now  don't  glance  at  that  list  which  you  have 
doubtless  cut  carefully  from  the  paper  and  reserved  for  future  reference,  and 
then  proceed  to  reproach  me  for  what  is  apparently  a  bland  mistatement  of 
fact.  You  don't  see  "Paradise  Lost"  at  the  top  of  the  list;  Peele  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Shakespeare,  wasn't  he?  Why  should  one  expect  to  find  Patrick 
Henry's  name  on  a  list  of  best-selling  twentieth  century  literature?  You've  been 
led  astray,  duped;  in  more  colloquial  language,  you  are  P.  T.  Barnum's  prize 
specimen. 

But  before  you  commit  mayhem  upon  your  estimable  but  gullible  person, 
take  another  look.  Read  the  titles  aloud  if  that  helps  you  to  contemplate.  And 
aren't  you  surprised?  There  they  are,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Peele.  Forgive 
me  if  I  say  "1  told  you  so."  But  you  look  puzzled.  Could  it  be  we  have  a  skeptic 
in  our  group?  You  say  you  don't  see  anything  except  a  list  of  titles.  Eyeless  in 
Gaza,  All  Our  Yesterdays,  and  so  on.  You  say  these  are  new  books  written  by 
contemporary  authors,  and  you  don't  believe  in  transmigration  of  souls. 
Shakespeare  died  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  all  accounts  he  was 
buried  and  he  stayed  buried,  lo!  these  many  years.  My  friend,  my  jaded,  scorn- 
ful friend,  I  am  about  to  startle  you. 

From  whence  do  you  think  that  pithy,  quaint  expression  Word-Hoard 
comes?  Since  I  am  in  an  informative  mood,  I  shall  overlook  your  skepticism 
and  unburden  myself.  Word-Hoard  is  a  kenning  from  the  ancient  English  epic, 
Beowulf,  and  since  that  expression  does  signify  so  much  it  makes  an  excellent 
title  for  the  newest  historical  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 

Poetry  especially  has  been  a  fertile  field  from  which  to  draw  titles.  Milton 
may  be  remembered  for  four  contributions,  Lycidas  contains  two  phrases 
which  are  titles  of  present  novels.  Look  Homeward  Angel  and  Fame  is  the 
Spur.  His  Samson  Agonistes  supplies  the  quotation,  Eyeless  in  Gaza  Phyllis 
Bottome  took  a  phrase  from  Milton's  Areopagitica  and  created  Mansion  House 
of  Liberty. 

{Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Faith  Is  A  Goodly  Anchor 


Anne  Lewis,  '42 


Josephine  has  matured.  She  celebrated  her  17th  birthday  Christmas  Eve.  Not 
a  propitious  choice,  but  Jo  has  a  knack  of  acquiring  presents  that  is  not  subject 
to  time  limit. 

Josephine  has  matured.  She  returned  from  school  thinner,  with  a  new  hair  style, 
very  young  America,  very  flattering.  She  wears,  not  too  smoothly,  lipstick 
carefully  selected  to  suit  her  coloring. 

Josephine  has  matured.  She  attended  her  first  formal  dance  with  her  best 
friend's  brother.  He  used  to  take  her  swimming  just  to  duck  her,  but  appar- 
ently he,  too,  has  felt  the  ravages  of  time.  No  threats,  no  coercion  were 
employed.  They  sailed  sublimely  into  the  night,  glistening,  dripping  non- 
chalance, haloed  with  self-assurance. 

Josephine  has  matured.  She  spends  long  hours  in  front  of  mirrors  and  repeat- 
edly cautions  Janet  to  "introduce  me  before  Anne.  And  please  don't  call  me 
your  little  sister." 

Josephine  has  matured.  She  practises  dancing  and  spends  her  spare  time  in 
movies.  She  gets  supreme  satisfaction  from  observations  that  she  "looks  old 
for  her  age."  She  cherishes  compliments  and  makes  much  of  polite  banalities. 
Josephine  has  matured.  She  sneaks  perfume  and  borrows  jewelry.  She  makes 
entrances  and  falls  gracefully  into  picturesque  poses,  preferring  full  face  to 
profile,  with  head  held  high  to  conceal  a  well-rounded  chin.  Her  piano  play- 
ing and  china  painting  are  natural  background  material  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
She  is  sure  of  an  audience.  If  all  others  fail,  she  has  her  doting  mother. 
Josephine  has  matured.  Life,  of  which  she  knows  nothing,  does  not  phase  her. 
The  future  holds  no  uncertainty.  She  will  marry.  None  but  the  brave  need 
apply. 

Josephine  has  MATURED.  We  have  her  word  for  it. 
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Bugs  'N  Things 


Margaret  Garvey,  '44 

Bugs  are  interesting.  With  sympathetic  interpretation 
you'll  find  they  have  personalities  close  akin  to  those  of 
humans.  They  can  be  just  as  ambitious,  just  as  naive,  and 
every  bit  as  lazy.  You'll  find  some  hard  hitting,  pragmatic 
business  men,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you'll  find  many  noble 
social  workers  giving  time  and  energy  all  for  love  of  fellow 
bug.  Their  prolific  talents  have  brought  forth  a  rich  culture 
and  a  high  civilization.  Appreciation  of  aesthetic  arts  seems 
to  be  inherent  in  them.  Life  and  its  enjoyment  comes  so 
easily  to  them,  humans  at  times  can  be  envious  of  their 
lot 

You  scoff  at  my  suggestion  that  bugs  have  personality. 
Temperament  would  have  been  nearer  my  true  meaning. 
Can  you  conceive  of  anyone  so  ambitious  as  to  possess  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  animal,  and  then  seek  that  other 
title  of  plant  by  having  chlorophyll?  The  "Euglena"  is  just 
such  a  social  climber.  Quite  the  coyest  of  this  lot  are  the 
"Myxomycetes."  Just  when  you've  won  a  fair  one  under 
her  guise  of  "Mastigophera,"  she'll  do  a  right  about  face 
and  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  "Sarcodina."  Oh  cruel  fate! 
My  too  sad  heart  rebels  at  such  roguery.  And  then  to  add  to 
my  complete  frustration,  she  toys  with  the  idea  of  joining  the 
plant  kingdom  by  moving  to  dry  regions  and  forming  "fruit- 
ing structures"  that  look  like  fungus  growths. 

If  you  have  not  fearfully  guessed  as  much  already.  I 
must  admit  to  you  a  criminal  bug  population.  They're 
indolent  and  nefarious  in  their  undertakings.  Typical  of  the 
colony  is  the  "Plasmodium  Vivax."  He  goes  about  devouring 
innocent  little  red  blood  corpuscles.  He  introduces  malaria, 
and  then  with  a  sinister  laugh  and  a  twirl  of  his  mustache 
he's  off  to  more  crimes.  Socialists  would  be  confronted  with 
the  same  problem  of  "lazy  good-for-nothings"  if  they  tried 
to  socialize  bugs  or  plants.  Some  simply  won't  carry  on 
their  own  process  of  photosynthesis  and  produce  their  own 
sugar.  The  reputation  of  all  respectable  plants  is  under- 
mined by  these  worthless  parasites,  but  there's  little  to  be 
done  about  it.  Bug  nature  is  bug  nature. 


{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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L'ile  Des  Pleurs 


Marv  Yurvevich,  '42 


Dans  la  mer  Adriatique  a  cote  de  Yugoslavie,  ill  y  a  l'ile  Otok  Krk.  Cette 
lie  etait  jadis  autrichienne.  Apres  la  Grande  Guerre,  c'est  devenu  Create.  Les 
gens  sur  cette  ille  sent  tres  pauvres.  Les  maris  ont  quitte  leur  femmes  et  leurs 
enfants  pour  I'Amerique,  afin  de  pouvoir  gagner  leur  vie.  J'appelle  moi  cettte 
lie,  "L'ile  des  Pleurs." 

C'etait  le  mois  de  juillet.  Je  retournais  d  mon  hotel  apres  avoir 
nage  toute  la  journee.  En  montant  une  gnande  cote,  j'ai  vu  d  droite,  le  chemin 
rocheux,  qui  mene  de  Malinska  d  Susak,  sBisuite  I'eglise  Sveti  Vid,  qui  s'el^ve 
au  milieu  d'une  grande  plaine,  et  puisqu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'arbres  dans  cette 
region,  excepte  des  oliviers  et  palmiers,  je  voycds  de  tres  loin  des  masses  de 
pierres,  et  de  grands  rochers,  escorpes  comme  des  murailles,  apart  des  ruines 
d'un  village  plus  loin,  qui  s'etendant  jusqu'aux  extremites  de  l'ile.  Je 
distinguais  devant  moi,  la  mer  immense  et  silencieuse  entcuree  das  Alpes 
italiennes.  En  certains  lieux  je  voyais  des  petits  bateaux  d  voile  et  des  ilots 
inhabites.  Un  grand  silence  regnait  dans  I'enceinte,  ou  tout  etait  paisible,  I'air, 
les  eaux,  et  la  lumiere.  Les  ombres  des  montaignes  de  rochers  paraissaient 
d'or  et  de  pourpre  sur  I'azur  des  cieux. 

Pendant  que  je  considerais  les  ruines  et  la  mer,  j'entend  les  cloches  de 
I'angelus.  Dans  la  plaine  j'ai  vu  les  gens  qui  recoltaient  les  olives,  incliner 
leur  front  et  ils  benissaient  et  remerciaient  Dieu  pour  toutes  les  graces  et 
recoltes  du  jour.  Tout  d  coup  un  homme  deja  sur  I'dge  vint  a  passr  aux  nvirons. 
II  etait  suivant  la  coutum  des  anciens  habitants,  en  petite  veste  et  en  long 
calegon.  II  marchait  nu-pieds,  et  s'appuyait  sur  un  baton  de  bois  d'ebine. 
Ses  cheveux  etaient  tout  blancs  et  sa  physionomie  noble  et  simple.  Je  le  saluai 
avec  respect.  II  me  rendit  mon  salut. 

Sur  le  chemin  ou  j'etais  j'entendit  bele,  c'etait  les  moutons  qui  revenaient 
des  champs.  Un  chien,  maigre,  presque  pas  capable  de  proteger  ces  moutons 
defilait  avec  les  animaux. 

Le  soleil  descendait  sur  la  mer,  la  nuit  venait  tres  doucement,  comme  un 
voleur.  C'etait  I'heure  de  souper  alors,  je  rentrais  dans  I'hotel,  remplie  d'amour 
des  choses  de  la  nature  et  de  Dieu.  Depuis  ce  temps  la,  j'en  ai  jamais  vu  de  si 
belles. 
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The  Homing  Heart 

Makgaret  O'Rouhki,  '43 

The  place  of  heart's-ease,  the  time  of  happiness  known,  these  are  for  each 
of  us,  part  and  fibre  of  one's-self,  buried,  hidden,  or  locked  away,  the  cathedral 
under  the  sea. 

You  pause,  perhaps,  for  the  light  to  change  on  Fulton  Street,  beneath  the 
"L."  The  pavement  is  wet,  the  air  is  soft  dampness  around  you  as  you  lean 
for  a  moment  against  the  great  steel  pillar.  And  at  that  moment  the  clouds 
break,  the  setting  sun  pours  through.  You  look  up — the  bars  of  light  stream  on 
the  pavement,  a  web  of  light.  The  whole  great  ugly  structure  is  black,  for- 
bidding. The  sun  lies  snared.  Above  and  beyond,  in  a  slant-wise  direction,  the 
Williamsburgh  Tower  glows  against  a  sky  that  has  become  a  brown  and 
purple  wonder.  And  all  about  you  the  air  is  filled  with  spingles  and  spangles 
of  something  tiny,  rare.  Once  before  this  air,  this  light,  this  sky — 

A  lost  April  and  the  memory  now  clear  of  climbing  the  gravel  hill  road  in 
a  sunset  of  damp  glory.  Then  there  was  the  scent  of  wet  cedar- wood,  the  sweet 
olden  smells  of  the  meadow,  clover  and  grass.  Then  there  was  the  song  of  the 
secret  bird,  the  far-off  lonesome  thrush.  Then  there  was  the  north-wind  sweep- 
ing the  woodlands.  And  you  remember  the  moment  of  splendid  terror  at  first 
sight  of  the  great  Moose  as  you  came  about  the  bend  of  the  road.  The  proud, 
looming,  antlered  head,  the  sleek,  wet,  chestnut  hide,  and  the  nostrils,  alert, 
questioning.  You  stood  in  fright,  in  awe,  in  numbness  and  time  stopped.  The 
deep  horizon  lay  beyond  him,  and  all  about  him  were  the  sparkling  orange 
motes  of  air,  and  he  was  brown  as  wet  pine  bark  is. 

On  you  stop  at  the  bridge  rail  and  a  gull  goes  up  before  you — high,  far 
and  proud,  seeming  a  spirit  winged,  and  nobler  far.  Do  you  then  remember  a 
house  at  the  dune's-edge  and  the  mornings  that  began  with  the  first  light  in 
the  sky?  The  swift  scramble  out  of  bed,  into  a  suit,  down  through  sand  to  the 
sea. 

One  morning  you  turn  a  corner  onto  Madison,  and  find  the  little  florists' 
windows  to-day  blue  with  Delphiniums.  Then  do  you  think  of  her  little  house? 
The  twin  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  road  before  it,  on  one  side  the  white  birch, 
on  the  other  the  yellow,  their  two  trunks  welded  at  the  roots.  And  the  Delphin- 
iums blooming  at  the  doorstep,  blue  to  match  the  shutters  on  her  windows; 
blue  as  the  broad  savannahs  of  the  twilight  skies.  You  remember  finding  them 
there,  in  that  still  August  when  her  house  was  hushed  and  barren,  loyal  amidst 
the  uncut  grass  at  the  door-step. 

Sight,  or  sound,  or  scent,  and  the  alien  mind  returns  to  its  own.  A  thing 
of  sorrow  and  delight  this,  the  bitter,  and  the  sweet;  nostalgia. 
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Shakespearean  Influence  On  Keats 


Myra  Campion,  '42 


Keats  was  first  and  last  an  artist,  keenly  sensitive  to  beauty  and  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  the  changes  that  came  over  Europe  during  his  lifetime. 
Yearning  for  an  ideal  beauty,  he  gratified  his  desires  by  creating  poetry  that 
was  richly  filled  with  "a  fine  excess"  of  sensuous  imagery. 

The  process  of  developing  the  precious  genius  of  Keats  was  also  a  process 
of  refining  it  in  him.  He  was  ever  mindful  of  his  great  gifts  and  strove  to  use 
them  to  their  best  ability.  He  read  extensively  and  utilized  every  bit  of  exper- 
ience and  knowledge  that  was  ever  presented  to  him.  Nor  did  he  accumulate 
data  without  reason,  for  slightest  reference  to  his  work  shows  the  stern  sense  of 
values  and  high  standard  of  selectivity  to  which  he  unerringly  adhered. 
Although  a  son  of  the  lower  middle  class,  possessing  but  a  mediocre  education, 
he  was  able,  through  his  self-critical  abilities,  to  eliminate  all  the  unworthy 
activities  of  his  life  and  to  assimilate  the  worthwhile  in  the  outpouring  of 
beautiful  verse. 

It  has  been  said  that  Keats  first  became  acquainted  with  Shakespeare  at 
Enfield  School  where  he  read  and  reread  all  that  Shakespeare  wrote  until  it 
became  a  part  of  his  very  being.  His  friend,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  says 
that  once,  when  he  and  Keats  were  reading  Cymbeline  together,  Keats  was  so 
affected  by  one  passage  in  which  Imogene  wishes  to  follow  Posthumus,  that 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion. 

His  early  attempts,  like  When  I  Stood  Tiptoe  Upon  A  Little  Hill,  are  ex- 
amples of  how  he  put  to  practice  what  he  learned  from  Shakespeare.  For 
instance,  in  the  lines 

"In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line, 

We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Keats  had  never  seen  a  pine  tree  and  that  his 
only  acquaintance  with  them  came  from  reading  in  Cymbeline  of 

" the  rud'st  wind 

that  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine." 

and  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  that 

"You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven." 
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Keats  conceived  the  pine  trees  standing  alone,  swaying  and  bending  in 
the  high  air,  so  what  better  illustration  we  have  for  "the  calm  grandeur  of  a 
sober  line"?  I  cannot  feel  that  Keats  was  copying  when  he  used  lines  because 
they  were  received  upon  a  background  of  his  individual  experience  and  re- 
corded in  his  mind  only  after  his  own  imagination  had  considered  them,  so 
that  the  lines  he  finally  wrote  were  set  to  a  new  mood  to  arouse  a  different 
emotion.  That  mountain  pine  stayed  with  him  and  remained  as  vividly  in  his 
mind  as  an  intensely  interesting  experience  would  live  in  us. 

Even  his  letters  were  colored  with  constant  references  to  his  Shakespeare. 
In  a  letter  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds  he  asks,  "Whenever  you  write,  say  a 
word  or  two  on  some  passage  in  Shakespeare  that  may  have  come  rather  new 
to  you,  which  must  be  continually  happening,  notwithstanding  that  we  read 
the  same  play  forty  times." 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Keats  in  1818,  he  relates  an  amusing  experience, 
"Yesterday  we  dined  with  a  Traveller.  We  were  talking  about  Kean.  He  said 
he  had  seen  him  at  Glasgow  'in  Othello  in  the  Jew,  I  mean-er-er-er  the  Jew 
in  Shylock.'  He  got  bother'd  completely  in  vague  ideas  of  the  Jew  in  Othello, 
Shylock  in  the  Jew,  Shylock  in  Othello,  Othello  in  Shylock,  the  Jew  in  Othello, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  left  himself  in  a  mess  at  last.  Still  satisfied  with  himself,  he  went 
to  the  window  and  gave  an  abortive  whistle  of  some  tune  or  other — it  might 
have  been  Handel.  There's  no  end  to  these  mistakes — He'll  go  and  tell  people 
how  he  has  seen  'Malvolio  in  the  Countess' — 'Twelfth  Night  in  the  Midsummer 
night's  dream' — -'Bottom  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing' — "Viola  in  Barrymore' — 
'Antony  in  Cleopatra' — 'Falstaff  in  the  Mouse  Trap'." 

Keats  was  not  only  interested  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare  but  he  was 
interested  in  Shakespeare  the  man.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Jeffrey  at  Hampstead  he 
says,  "The  middle  age  of  Shakespeare  was  all  clouded  over;  his  days  were  not 
more  happy  than  Hamlet's  who  is  perhaps  more  like  Shakespeare  in  his 
common  everyday  life  than  any  of  his  other  characters." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  George  and  Georgionna  Keats,  "A  man's  life  of  any 
worth  is  a  continual  allegory — a  life  like  the  scriptures,  figurative — which 
such  people  can  no  more  make  out  than  they  can  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Shakes- 
peare led  a  life  of  allegory;  his  works  are  the  comments  on  it." 

Another  source  of  information  regarding  Keats'  fundamental  idea  of 
poetry  is  the  markings  he  made  in  his  books.  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  by  Hazlitt  has  the  following  quotation  thrice  underlined,  "One  of  the 
things  that  has  struck  us  in  reading  Lear  is  that  poetry  is  an  interesting  study 
for  this  reason,  that  it  relates  to  whatever  is  most  interesting  in  human  life." 
Whoever  has  a  contempt  for  poetry  has  a  contempt  for  himself  and  humanity." 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Trial  Flight 

Helen  Fennelly,  '42 

Courtesy  of  Writer^  Club 

Joe  Taylor  stared  at  the  fireplace  from  his  comfortable  chair  across  the 
room  and  wondered  whether  he  was  cold  enough  to  get  up  and  do  something 
about  it.  Mentally  measuring  the  distance  to  be  covered,  he  decided  against 

any  exertion  and  sinking  back  further  in  the 
cushions  he  continued  his  brooding.  The 
darkness  closed  in  around  him  as  the  fire 
flickered  out,  and  Joe  told  himself  morosely 
and  in  italics  that  even  the  ELEMENTS 
sympathized  with  him.  A  sigh  rumbled  up 
from  his  toes,  quivered  in  the  cowslick  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  slid  back  sicken- 
ingly  to  his  toes. 

Joe  groaned  and  dropped  his  right  leg 
over  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Dejection  oozed 
from  him.  Ruthie  had  been  so  excited  all 
day,  and  the  more  she  glowed,  the  lower 
his  spirits  had  slid.  There  had  been  mo- 
ments he  knew,  when  the  thought  had 
occurred  to  her  too,  like  at  lunch  when  she'd 
turned  around  to  him  innocently  and 
remarked, 

"Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  I  were  a  wallflower,  Joey?"  She'd  waited  for 
reassurance  from  her  big  brother  whom  she  adored,  and  gamely  he'd  come 
through  with  the  right  answers.  But  he  had  to  admit  now  that  he  was  worried 
stiff,  or  cramped  anyway  he  reflected  as  he  shifted  his  foot.  He'd  been  worried 
ever  since  three  weeks  ago  when  Mother  had  asked  him  to  take  Ruthie  to  the 
Juniors'  Dance  at  the  Country  Club.  Of  course,  Ruthie  went  to  parties  and 
movies,  and  last  winter  she'd  been  invited  to  the  high  school  basketball  game, 
but  to  Joe  and  his  fraternity,  fifteen-year-old  Ruthie  was  termed  succinctly 
"Just  a  kid."  And,  Joe  sensed  with  finality,  that  was  that. 

When  you  were  nineteen,  or  almost,  you  simply  didn't  take  your  kid 
sister  to  her  first  formal;  ostensibly  you  took  your  best  girl.  But  Joe's  bland 
complacency  had  been  shattered,  and  now  he  tormented  himself  with  a  cer- 
tain sadistic  interest  in  his  martyrdom  as  he  pictured  himself  watching  Jerry 
Lynch  lead  Betty  proudly  past  the  stag  line.  The  thought  was  more  than  he 
could  stand,  but  he  stood  up  anyway.  He'd  done  all  he  could  and  so  had  his 
allowance;  he'd  bribed  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  could  trust  to  secrecy,  to 
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cut  in  on  Ruthie.  Ruthie  could  dance  a  little  anyway;  he'd  seen  to  that.  She 
wasn't  what  you'd  call  awkward,  just  a  little  uncertain  about  what  to  do  with 
her  left  foot.  Her  right  foot  too,  for  that  matter,  he  reflected  gloomily.  Well,  he'd 
said  she  was  too  young;  but  his  mother  had  insisted  it  was  time  Ruthie  gained 
some  social  poise  and  this  dance  was  just  the  place  for  her  to  develop  it 
painlessly. 

It  wasn't  that  he  was  ashamed  of  Ruthie.  No,  it  wasn't  anything  like  that. 
He  loved  Ruthie  very  much,  and  he  didn't  mind  showing  it  sometimes  like 
taking  her  to  the  movies  or  treating  her  to  an  ice  cream  soda.  Joe  knew  how 
Ruthie  idolized  him.  The  whole  truth,  he  admitted  to  himself,  was  that  he 
loved  Ruthie  too  much  to  see  her  hurt  by  a  thoughtless  slight  or  by  any  lack 
of  co-operation  in  his  carefully  plarmed  system  of  cutting  in.  All  week  he'd 
been  so  especially  nice  to  Ruthie;  in  case  she  didn't  go  over  big  at  the  dance, 
at  least  she'd  know  how  high  she  rated  with  him.  The  part  of  his  allowance  he 
hadn't  divided  among  the  boys,  he'd  spent  on  Ruthie.  She  had  breezed  through 
the  week,  unworried,  blissfully  confident  that  Saturday  night  would  be  the 
first  of  many  wonderful  evenings  to  come.  Golly,  he  hoped  she  wouldn't  be 
too  disappointed. 

Abruptly  he  stopped  musing  as  the  door  flew  open  and  Ruthie  rushed  in 
with  a  swirl  of  pink  net,  white  shoulders,  and  silver  slippers. 

"Look  at  me,  Joey,  how  do  I  look?  Do  I  look  grown  up?  Do  I,  Joey?"  Joey 
stared,  gulped,  and  found  his  breath  all  at  once. 

"You  look  fine,  Ruthie.  Honestly,  I  wouldn't  know  it  was  you;  I  really 
wouldn't.  You  look  about  six-oh-seventeen  at  least,"  he  faltered  on  bravely. 

"We'd  better  hurry,  Joey.  I  don't  want  to  miss  a  single  thing.  I  wont  to 
dance  through  to  the  very  lost  song.  We  will  dance  every  number,  won't  we, 
Joey?" 

Joey  promised  they  would,  and  desperately  suggested  a  short  delay,  but 
he  couldn't  resist  Ruthie's  pleadings  and  his  mother's  glance.  They  departed. 
With  Ruthie  seated  beside  him  in  the  front  seat,  Joe  couldn't  help  thinking  how 
pretty  she'd  looked  standing  in  the  semi-darkness  with  just  the  last  flickering 
light  of  the  fire.  Young,  but  pretty.  The  excitement  had  tinged  her  cheeks  with 
just  the  faintest  pink,  and  Joe  decided  it  matched  her  dress  nicely.  With  her 
hair  brushed  down  smoothly  and  her  face  carefully  made  up,  Joe  felt  quite 
satisfied  to  have  her  sitting  there  beside  him.  He  was  glad  his  mother  had 
chosen  pink.  It  wasn't  glamorous,  of  course,  but  there  was  something  about 
pink.  He  turned  his  head  as  Ruthie  started  speaking  in  a  more  subdued  tone. 

"Joey,  you  don't  have  to  stay  with  me  all  evening,  you  know.  You  dance 
with  Betty;  I  know  you  want  to.  I'll  be  all  right.  Some  of  the  girls  from  my 
crowd  will  be  there;  I  can  stay  with  them  sometimes.  Or  maybe  somebody 
will  ask  me  to  dance.  Do  you  think  so,  Joey?  Do  you  think  maybe  Jerry  would 
ask  me  to  dance?  It  would  be  fun  to  dance  with  Jerry,  I  think.  Do  you  think  he 
might,  Joey?  Do  you?" 
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Joey  carried  on  bravely  as  he  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  and  helped  his 
sister  out. 

"You  just  wait  and  see,  Ruthie.  Why  when  the  fellows  get  a  look  at  the 
way  you  look  tonight,  I'll  have  to  beat  off  the  stag  line.  Now,  just  hang  on  to 
me,  and  when  we  get  inside  you  give  me  your  wrap  and  I'll  check  it.  Then 
wait  for  me  by  the  leather  couch. Okay?  Now,  here  we  go,  and  start  smiling, 
and  talk  naturally  as  we  go  in." 

Ruthie  let  go  of  his  hand,  stumbled  over  her  dress  on  the  first  step,  and 
finally  turned  a  nervous  smile  on  him  as  they  reached  the  top  step  and  entered 
the  club.  Slipping  out  of  her  sport  jacket,  she  walked  over  to  the  couch  and 
stood  fascinated,  watching  the  colored  lights  spotting  the  couples  on  the  dance 
floor,  and  listening  to  the  music.  Joey  was  surprised  as  he  walked  toward  her; 
she  didn't  seem  a  bit  bewildered  or  stricken  as  she  swayed  to  the  music.  He 
took  another  look  to  make  sure  it  was  Ruthie.  It  was. 

As  they  started  over  to  join  the  crowd,  Joe  experienced  a  momentary 
paralysis  of  his  leg  and  speech  muscles.  But  Ruthie  led  him  blithely  on  his  way. 
Her  hand  was  hot  and  shaky,  but  she  kept  on  smiling.  Everyone  greeted  them 
enthusiastically,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  polite  conversation,  perhaps  a 
little  too  polite,  Joe  led  Ruthie  out  to  the  dance  floor. 

"Now  count  one,  two,  three  and  start  on  the  right  foot,  and  keep  counting. 
Don't  worry  if  you  step  on  me."  Ruthie  smiled  up  at  him  and  nodded.  Miracu- 
lously enough,  they  started  together.  Joe  kept  his  amazement  to  himself  as 
Ruthie  followed  him  easily  and  kept  time  with  the  music. 

"I  didn't  know  you  could  dance  so  well,  Ruthie.  You're  doing  fine." 

"You  haven't  danced  with  me  much,  Joey.  I've  been  practicing  over  at 
Mary  Margaret's  house  all  month,  just  for  tonight.  Do  I  do  it  right,  Poey?" 

"You're  my  favorite  partner  from  now  on,  Ruth,"  and  Joe  kept  on  dancing. 
But  Ruthie's  heart  nearly  jumped  clear  out  of  her  mouth.  He'd  called  her  Ruth, 
not  Ruthie,  but  Ruth.  She  knew  she  was  grown  up. 

After  the  first  set,  Joe  didn't  know  quite  what  to  do  with  this  unfamiliar 
young  female,  but  Betty  came  to  his  rescue.  She  carried  Ruthie  off,  and  they 
returned  hand  in  hand.  Betty  saw  to  it  that  Ruthie  was  included  in  the  conversa- 
tion, that  she  met  every  new  member  of  the  group,  in  short  that  Ruthie  had  a 
good  time.  Joe  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  After  a  few  dances,  the  boys  answered 
his  signals  and  began  cutting  in.  But  strangely  enough,  they  weren't  following 
the  right  order.  Several  came  back  again  before  it  was  their  turn.  Joe  couldn't 
understand  it  all,  but  it  made  him  completely  happy.  The  evening  went  by  for 
him  in  one  rosy  mist;  one  thing  pierced  his  blissful  unconsciousness.  Betty 
accepted  his  bid  to  the  Senior  Prom,  and  confided  to  him  that  she  thought  he 
had  a  noble  soul.  Joe  hailed  a  passing  cloud,  and  floated  through  space. 

{Continued  on  Page  27) 
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TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL 


Leggings  and  an  artist's  frock! 
That's  what  little  girls  are  made  of! 
I  never  knew — utitil  I  sazu  you 
Painting  in  the  sun.  A  tiny  thing 
Making  crimson  streaks  on  an 
Elfin  canvas,  white  as  spun  sugar. 

Some  girls  are  like  leggins. 

Strong  and  plain  and  warm. 

They  like  to  watch  the  sky  at  nightime, 

And  bake,  and  tidy  up,  and  pray. 

They  like  falling  leaves  and  friendliness. 

Their  laughter  is  silent  as  smiling. 

Other  girls  are  like  artists'  frocks. 

Lovely  and  laughing  and  gay. 

They  like  daffodils  and  dreaming, 

And  singing  when  it  rains. 

They  want  to  touch  the  softness  of  a  cloud. 

Their  tears  are  loud  as  starlight. 

Which  will  you  be  little  girl? 
Leggings  or  an  artist's  frock? 

Rose  Senese,  '44 
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Witch  Against  The  Moon 


Maky  Dosis  Hillis,  '41 


They  were  far  removed  from  Salem  Village.  They  lived  out  on  the  Cape, 
a  good  day's  journey,  in  those  times,  from  Boston  Town.  But  they  were 
plagued  by  witches  almost  as  seriously  as  was  Salem.  However,  here  they 
had  no  courthouse  to  try  suspects.  They  used  the  meeting  house,  the  largest 
building  in  the  community.  It  was  difficult  to  follow  the  drama  of  the  trials  for 
theirs  was  a  strict  sect  and  the  high  backed  pews  isolated  each  family  lest 
they  be  distracted.  Everyone  was  gathered  there  now.  The  rustling  of  a  heavy 
skirt  and  an  occasional  sigh  gave  the  only  evidences  of  any  physical  restless- 
ness, though  they  had  been  there  since  early  morning.  No  one  left,  however. 
No  one  dared.  To  leave  or  to  protest  would  cast  suspicion  on  the  one  departing. 

It  was  unbelievable,  this  whole  thing.  One  was  never  sure  where  the 
Devil  might  strike.  Young  Harmony  Wayne  .  .  .  Harmony,  model  for  all  the  little 
village  girls,  quiet  Harmony  had  sold  herself  to  Satan.  She  was  sitting  in  that 
church,  right  near  Rev.  Thatcher,  still  reserved,  crying  out  only  once  in  that 
dreary  day.  Her  trial  was  nearly  finished,  the  verdict  almost  certain.  There 
had  been  many  witnesses,  conclusive  proofs.  She  was  in  league  with  the 
damned.  Perhaps  if  she  had  professed  a  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  it 
would  not  have  gone  hard  with  her.  But  she  disclaimed  any  enmeshment  with 
wizardry  and  violently  denied  her  evil  spirit  was  the  dreaded  Barnagat  Witch. 
This  was  her  greatest  sin,  her  complete  repudiation  of  these  facts.  Goodman 
Tooker  had  sworn  he  had  seen  her  accompany  that  fearful  person  across  the 
frozen  dunes  only  two  evenings  past.  His  word  was  unquestionable.  He  was 
their  aristocrat,  friend  of  the  Mathers  on  the  mainland.  His  accusations  had 
been  reluctant,  as  were  his  attestations,  but  he  felt  bound  to  expose  her,  that 
she  might  save  her  soul. 

The  Barnagat  witch  had  been  terrorizing  these  Capo  towns  for  many  years 
She  had  died  at  Barnagat  and  vengefuUy  returned.  She  was  ruthless,  her  price 
extremely  high.  She  didn't  content  herself  with  spinning  charms  about  her 
victims;  she  demanded  the  complete  act.  They  must  travel  with  her  on  her 
journey  through,  the  night.  No  door  was  closed  to  her;  she  called  them  from  all 
houses.  Mistress  Thatcher  had  left  her  white  curtained  bed  without  a  protest. 
They  found  her  in  the  early  morning,  dead,  her  counterpane  quite  unruffled. 
Isiah  Hawks  had  tried  to  escape;  had  fought  her  desperately.  He  was  dis- 
covered lying  on  the  Ridge  Road,  his  head  crushed. 
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looker  had  accosted  Harmony  two  short  nights  past.  He  had  been  abroad 
only  because  he  had  that  day  transacted  business  in  Boston.  He  was  hastening 
home  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  the  dread  rites  that  were  to  take  place 
that  night.  Goodmen  stayed  close  to  their  hearths  and  prayed  God  their 
homes  be  spared  through  that  dangerous  evening.  But  Harmony  evidently 
hadn't  a  fear.  He  saw  her  racing  across  the  dunes,  her  sombre  coat  blowing 
wildly  about  her.  What  good  her  reply  thai  she  was  hurrying  to  attend  old 
Charity?  That  was  ironic.  Charity  had  been  the  soul  chosen  to  bear  company 
with  the  mighty  witch.  After  Harmony  passed,  the  rushing  wind  caused  looker 
to  spur  his  horse  and  urge  him  on.  She  had  disappeared  into  the  blackness, 
swallowed  by  the  night.  His  fear  had  risen  and  he  raced  madly  on.  He  had  to 
pass  the  Hollow,  notorious  gathering  place  of  the  Evil  Ones.  He  was  almost 
hysterical  as  he  passed  it.  Flames  were  leaping  there,  sable  robes  cavorted 
wildly  in  that  red  light.  High  screams,  half  mad  revelry  was  carried  to  him  on 
the  cold  wind  whipping  in  from  the  sea.  He  arrived  at  his  home,  and  was  half 
carried  to  his  bed  by  a  frightened  servant.  His  good  sister  thanked  Providence 
he  had  been  restored  to  her. 

Harmony  had  come  to  his  door  in  the  early  morning.  She  was  dishevelled 
and  almost  shrill.  She  told  him  that  Charity  had  died  during  the  night.  That 
had  strengthened  his  resolve.  He  mounted  his  horse  and  bade  her  pride  pillion 
behind  him.  They  rode  to  the  Thatcher  place  where  he  confronted  her  with  her 
crime. 

She  had  not  understood,  in  the  beginning,  the  charges  he  levelled  against 
her.  But  in  the  evening  light,  sitting  there  facing  her  neighbors,  she  realized  her 
fate.  Would  she  be  whipped  from  the  village,  or  pilloried?  Perhaps  they  would 
burn  her.  She  shuddered  when  she  thought  of  that.  They  forced  her  to  stand 
and  face  the  pulpit.  She  leaned  back  to  see  the  minister.  His  face  was  stern 
as  he  looked  on  her.  She  glanced  at  Tooker  and  her  eyes  stayed  there.  She 
did  not  hear  the  words  of  sentence.  His  expression  was  the  same,  she  remem- 
bered, as  the  time  she  had  told  him  she  would  not  wed  him. 


SHAKESPEAREAN  INFLUENCE  ON  KEATS 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

As  regards  his  personal  life,  he  tried  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not 
he  believed  in  Christianity  by  picking  out  appropriate  quotations  from 
Shakespeare.  But  since  he  found  conflicting  arguments  therein,  the  question 
remained  unsettled.  Had  poetry  taken  the  place  of  religion  in  the  heart  of 
Keats? 

Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  some  elation  that  "I  have  a  great 
reason  to  be  content,  for  thank  God,  I  can  read  and  perhaps  understand 
Shakespeare  to  his  depths." 
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INSPmATION  PLEASE 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

The  philosophical  reflection  of  Robert  Bums,  expressed  in  the  lines, 
"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men. 
Gang  aft  a-gley," 
supplied  Steinbeck  with  his  title,  rather  wistful  as  we  think  of  Lennie,  his 
hopes  and  their  outcome,  in  Of  Mice  and  Men.  In  a  different  strain  may  we 
trace  Grapes  of  Wrath.  These  lines  are  contained  in  the  thundering  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  with  his  proclivity  for  inventing  new  words  or 
twisting  common-place  expressions  into  new  ones  weighted  with  meaning, 
formed  the  title  for  an  anthology  of  prose  and  poetry.  Over  the  Bent  World. 
This  line  was  chosen  from  Hopkins'  poem  God's  Grandeur.  And  if  in  my 
next  breath  I  mention  The  Labyrinthine  Ways,  you  immediately  come  back 
with  Francis  Thompson's  Hound  of  Heaven. 

I  am  Faithful  to  Thee,  Cynara  was  popular  in  its  own  right  as  Dowson's 
human  and  appealing  expression  of  love,  but  one  of  its  lines  reached  greater 
prominence  in  the  best  seller  of  two  years  ago.  Gone  With  the  Wind.  If  you 
have  harmonized  Woodworth's  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  you  must  recognize  its 
opening  lines  now  incorporated  in  the  title.  How  Dear  to  My  Heart.  We'll  let 
you  take  it  up  from  there,  as  we  are  not  inclined  to  sing. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  may  have  been  didactic,  but  it  lent  its 
principal  bit  of  allegory  to  a  classic  forever  synoymous  with  amusing,  pene- 
trating satire.  Vanity  Fair  in  Thackeray's  hands  became  a  far  different  world 
of  intrigue  and  pleasure.  Again  from  poetry  we  have  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  supplying  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  with  My  Native  Land. 
Ernest  Hemingway  selected  the  title  of  his  latest  novel  and  the  title  of  his  most 
famous  novel  from  two  English  poets.  George  Peele  gave  him  A  Farewell  to 
Arms,  and  the  metaphysical  John  Donne  gave  him  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls. 

Even  historical  sources  have  affected  literature.  You  may  not  consider 
Patrick  Henry  or  Abraham  Lincoln  gold  stars  on  the  literary  honor  roll. 
Neither  did  they.  When  Patrick  Henry  stood  up  and  shouted  Give  Me  Liberty, 
he  didn't  know  he  was  writing  the  title  of  a  novel  to  be  published  some  two 
hundred  years  after  he  had  ceased  shouting.  Nor  did  Lincoln  in  his  Gettysburg 
Address  intend  that  his  closing  line.  Shall  Not  Perish  from  the  Earth  should  be 
blazoned  on  the  cover  of  a  future  best  seller. 

The  famous  Good  Shepherd  Psalm  formed  the  title  for  Marc  Connolly's 
Green  Pastures,  while  Psalm  23  proclaims  that  the  Earth  Is  the  Lord's.  Edith 
Wharton,  well-versed  in  the  language,  content  and  style  of  the  Bible  as  are 
so  many  literateurs,  chose  the  title  House  of  Mirth  from  Ecclesiasticus. 

But  the  culminations  may  be  reached  in  Shakespeare  as  literary  culmin- 
ations always  seem  to  be.  Of  course  you  recognize  the  Tempest  as  the  ploy 
from  which  comes  the  title  Come  Unto  These  Yellow  Sands  and  perhaps  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet  you  recall  Mercutio's  dying  words  in  Not  So  Deep  as  a  WelL 
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But  doubtless  you  will  incline  to  our  point  of  view  when  you  consider  that 
just  ten  lines  of  Macbeth's  famous  speech  have  offered  eight  titles  for  recent 
books. 

"Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow, 

Creeps  in  This  Petty  Pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 

And  All  Our  Yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  Dusty  Death.  Out,  out.  Brief  Candle! 

Life's  but  a  Walking  Shadow;  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 

Told  By  an  Idiot,  full  of  Sound  and  Fury, 

Signifying  nothing." 


We  wish  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  LORIA 
to  the  effect  that  we  were  gratified  to  Miss  Mary  Flynn  for  the  use  of  her 
memory  book  kept  during  her  years  at  St.  Joseph's.  The  memory  book  so 
graciously  given  us  by  Miss  Flynn  was  made  by  her  sister,  Eva,  of  the  class 
of  '21,  now  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist. 


BUGS  'N  THINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Our  republic  of  bugs  can  boast  of  the  best  winemakers,  cheesemakers, 
and  beermakers  in  the  land.  If  it's  a  bug-product,  it's  got  to  be  good.  All 
fermented  juices  are  not  the  same  in  flavor.  The  varying  shades  of  flavor 
depend  on  the  particular  species  that  causes  the  fermenting.  Therefore  for 
complete  satisfaction,  you  are  reminded  to  ask  for  your  bug-product  by  its 
full  name.  Admire  with  me  those  bacteria  that  are  social  workers  in  the  high- 
est sense.  They  have  set  before  themselves  the  shining  goal  of  a  universe 
cleared  of  harmful  bacteria.  They  go  about  ingesting,  digesting,  and  egesting 
every  harmful  bacteria  they  can  lay  pseudopodia  on.  Nor  do  they  seek  praise 
and  glory.  They  are  most  retiring,  most  humble. 

I  spoke  before  of  an  appreciation  of  the  better  things  in  life.  Nature  in  all 
its  forms  is  deemed  beautiful  by  these  sensitive  creatures.  Witness  thespirogyro 
who  sits  rapt,  staring  at  the  beauty  of  the  sun,  all  the  while  soaking  in  carbon 
dioxide.  Dare  you  call  that  the  soul  of  a  clod?  Behold  the  elf-like  movements  of 
the  Paramecium  as  it  darts  hither  and  thither,  bounding  over  amoeba,  execut- 
ing the  most  intricate  steps,  all  for  the  pure  joy  of  being.  1  am  intrigued  by  their 
capriciousness.  1  am  delighted  by  the  niceties  of  their  conduct.  1  look  with 
disdain  upon  their  criminals.  Bugs  are  most  interesting. 


LORIA  V 

THE  ANGEL  GOES  FOR  A  RIDE 

{Continued  from  Page  9)  - 

But,  "In  ya'  go,"  Gabriel  was  saying.  You  couldn't  let  a  poor  old  lady 
carry  such  an  armful  of  bundles  all  by  herself.  Besides  (and  this  reason  was 
very  tiny,  of  course)  hadn't  she  called  him,  "Father'"? 

The  Angel  helped  Gabriel  adjust  his  most  sympathetic  smile  and  best 
priestly  tone  of  voice,  "And  what  are  you  doing  so  early  in  the  morning?" 

She  needed  no  more  encouragement  than  that.  "It's  comin'  home  from 
work,  I  am,  father.  A  fine  steady  job  it  is  too.  From  ten  to  six  every  night.  If  it 
wasn't  fer  that  I  don't  know  what  would  a'  become  of  us,  what  with  me  man 
kept  to  his  bed  and  the  kids  still  goin'  to  school.  It's  grateful  I  am,  too,  and," 
she  added  proudly,  "even  if  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be,  nobody's  office 
buildin's  are  scrubbed  better  than  me  own." 

She  broke  off  her  bright  soliloquy  to  move  one  small  gnarled  hand.  "Look, 
father,"  she  said  hushedly,  "there's  me  home.  Peg'll  have  the  stove  lit,  and 
Joe'll  be  bringin'  in  the  wood  fer  the  fire — It's  like  heaven — it  is.  God  is  good, 
father." 

Then  she  was  pouring  a  flow  of  warm  Irish  gratitude  over  the  subdued 
Gabriel.  As  she  walked  off,  Gabriel's  glance  traveled  quietly  past  her  sturdy 
little  back  to  the  shack  she  called  her  home — her  heaven.  His  blue  eyes  shown 
back  at  the  blue  skies  with  a  like  radiance. 

"Gee,"  said  Gabriel,  "Isn't  God  wonderful!"  and  the  Angel,  folding  his 
wings  in  pleased  satisfaction,  decided  that  perhaps  he  would  let  Vespers  go 
by  without  that  sermon  on  self-esteem. 


TRIAL  FLIGHT 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 

As  they  rode  home,  Ruthie  sighed  ecstatically  and  for  once  couldn't  talk. 
Tip-toeing  into  the  house  and  up  the  stairs,  they  stopped  outside  Ruthie's  door. 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  waiting  inside  in  trepidation  to  hear  the  details,  but  Ruthie 
paused  before  she  opened  the  door. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time,  Ruthie?  Because  I  did,  Ruthie.  I  had  a  wonder- 
ful time."  Joe  stood  hesitatingly,  and  now  he  was  nervous,  and  there  was 
Ruthie,  so  serene  and  so  strangely  poised.  And  then  she  spoke  in  one  rush  of 
words,  just  as  she  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  evenign  but  she  spoke  very 
softly.  "It  was  wonderful,  Joey.  It  was  even  more  wonderful  than  I  ever 
dreamed.  I  won't  ever  forget  it,  Joey,  ever."  Then  she  laughed,  but  very  gently, 
and  whispered  in  one  breath. 

"You  know  something,  Joey,  I  was  just  as  scared  about  me  as  you  were. 
And  I  think  you're  the  best  brother  there  ever  was." 

And  she  kissed  Joey's  cheek  and  slipped  inside. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  June  will  mark  the  graduation  of  the  twenty-first  class  of  St.  Joseph's 
College.  The  situation  facing  these  girls  is  strangely  similar  to  that  confronting 
the  first  class  which  entered  in  1916.  At  that  time  we  found  the  United  States 
frantically  trying  to  maintain  a  state  of  neutrality  despite  diverging  racial 
sympathies.  People  whose  friends  or  homes  were  in  other  countries  were  torn 
with  conflicting  loyalties.  Prejudices  ruled  their  judgments.  Reports  were  col- 
ored and  distorted.  Economic  and  political  interests  were  served. 

Today  the  setting  is  nearly  the  same.  Communiques  are  censored  and 
edited.  We  have  a  powerful  factor  for  propaganda  in  refugees.  Not  only  do 
we  sympathize  in  theory,  but  daily  intercourse  brings  their  problems  close  to 
us.  It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  so  be  swayed  toward  their  cause. 

The  immediate  reference  is  easily  seen.  This  war  will  effect  as  great  a 
change  in  our  life  and  way  of  living  as  it  did  in  that  of  the  last  generation's. 
Let  us  try  to  be  better  prepared  to  cope  with  such  a  situation.  Let's  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  facts  in  a  sincere  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  good  solution.  Two 
things  we  have  to  guide  us:  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  learned  in  school.  Surely  with  these,  and 
an  honest  effort,  we  can  make  our  world,  or  reconstruct  it,  to  what  we  wish 
it  to  be.  Wasn't  it  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy  who  said: 

"One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure. 
Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And  then  with  a  new  song's  treasure 
Can  trample  an  empire  down."? 

A.   M.   L. 
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